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A PASTOR’S PLEA FOR THE SAILOR. 

‘Go up now, look toward the Sea.’’ 

* Go up,” not to the top of Carmel, 
but of Mount Zion, “ look” not toward 
the Mediterranean only, but toward 
the “ great and wide sea” which en- 
compasses the globe, “ wherein are 
thiags creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts. There go 
the ships; there is - that Leviathan 
whom God hath made to play therein.” 
There is vastness, sublimity, gran- 
deur; there, vast magazines of food, 


and the great reservoirs of rains, and 


of influences that purify the atmos- 
phere and fertilize the earth. There 
is the mighty battlefield of navies, and 
highway of commerce, by which most 
distant nations exchange their pro- 
ducts and their civilization. 

But there are creatures of God 
more wonderful then Leviathan, even 
immortal men of the sea; there are 
wonders of God’s grace to be seen on 
the sea, surpassing in glory the won- 
ders ofhis hand. Yes there at length, 


after so long dearth, “ there ariseth a 
Vor. XXV.—No. 9. 


\ present “no bigger -t 


seamen than were 50.000. 


hand,” it betokens “abu 
rain.” It moves toward Zion, and soon 
shall descend from it streams which 
shall make glad the City of God, the 
holy place of the-tabernacles of the 
Most High. - 


1. Look at the number of the 1 nen 
of the sea. Take your stand, for a 
day, at the great gate between the 
Emporium and the Ocean. 
steam and sail the mighty ships. in 
fleets. The number of vessels ar- 
rived from Foreign ports during 
the year 1851 was 3,843, measuring 
1,624,000 tons, and carrying 55,835 
men. The Coastwise clearances 
during the same year were 4,800, 
with a tonnage of 1,214,000. About 
110,000 men of the sea came into 
New York during that, year, not in- 
cluding men of the rivers. It is 
estimated that our tonnage which 
thirty years ago, was only 1,000,000, 
is now more then 4,000, 000. Our 
Now our 
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seamen and boatmen are more than 
“400,000, and the seamen of the world 
are reckoned as more than 2,000,000.. 
Add to these the wives and children 
of seamen, whose lot in life is joined 
with theirs, and fathers and. mothers, 


brothers, sisters, and friends  inti- 


mately connected with them, and how 
great the aggregate. 

2. Look at the character of the 
men of the sea. 

These two millions are men. This 
Census does notinclude old men, wo- 
men and. children; halt, lame, and 
pind; deaf, dumb, and lunatic, sick, 

d worn-out. That is the census of 

2 ne laid. . But these are men, in the 
. vigor of life, mostly young men. How 
seldom does one see an aged sailor ? 

They are of that age which makes 

them most important to the world, and 
. the church; which has most of cour- 

age, energy and endurance. When 
their health and vigor decay, they are 
condemned as unseaworthy. Nor do 
their wrecks lie long on the shores 
of Society. . Their weather-beaten, 
storm-rocked hulks soon go to pieces 
when dismantled. 

They are men in their intellectual 
and moral developements ;_ observ- 
ing, experienced men, More than 
any other class of working men they 
enjoy opportunities of inquiry, com- 
parison, reflection. ‘‘ They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do busi- 
ness in great waters, these see the 
works of the Lord, and his wonders 
in the deep.” Visiting every land, of 
every clime, they see all the works 
of men. Their thoughts are free and 
unconfined as the billows and breezes, 
Ever familiar with great and noble 
objects and scenes, their minds are 
saved from littleness and meanness. 
What ideas of the grand and sublime 
seek for entrance? By day; no duties 
demanding minuteness of attention 
absorb their thoughts in monotonous, 
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‘dullness and weariness. By night, 


while other men sleep, What com- 


} munings have they with the overarch- 


ing skies which shut them in, studded 
with brilliant stars; or, when these 
are overclouded, with their own. me-— 
mories and hearts ? 

Then as to the qualities of those 
hearts. Generally, they are open 
and frank as the face of the sea, 
honest and unsuspecting, free and 
generous to a proverb and a fault; 
they are social, friendly, strongly at- 
tached to mates, grateful for kind- 

nesses, ready to acknowledge and 
discharge an obligation, and to stand 
by' the cause they espouse to the last 
timber of the ship, the last shot in the 
locker. 

Such traits are adapted to make 
friends and to gain influence. Who 
that ever sailed and mingled with the 
sailor, that truly knows him, does not 
have a chord touched im his heart by 
the warm grasp of his hard hand? 
As they are elevated from the degre- 
dation to which the neglect of society 
has long consigned them, seamen will 
exert an influence strong as their own 
decided characters and wide as their 
sphere. 

3. Look at the benefits society de- 
tives from their toils and exposures. 
Some men are comparatively useless 
to society; and some are burdens. 
The policy of many is to be ever get- 
ting, but never giving. It is so with 
the miser. But who ever heard of a 
miserly sailor? How often has 
he emptied his pockets into the out- 
stretched hand? It is so with the 
sluggard. Other men labor and he 
enters into their labors, like the drone 
in the hive. He who creates and pro- 
duces, he who instructs, who main- 
tains truth and right, he is doing 
good. So is he who promotes an 
healthful exchange of the products of 
other men’s labor and wisdom. This 
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ts the province of the menof the 
Sea. They open and supply the mar- 
kets of the world, and so enhance the 
value of labor and skill. Ye men of 


the soil, whose noble title and order 


date back to Eden, what would you 
do with the surplus products of your 
farms without the aid of the man of 
the sea? He opens the foreign mar- 
ket; and itis kis craft which gives 
chief value to the Home market also. 

The exports of the domestic pro- 
ducts of the United States for the 
year ending 30th June, 1851, were 
more than $178,000,000. So much 
fruit of our labor and skill found a 
market abroad not to be obtained at 
home. So much stimulus was given 
to industry and enterprise. Our im- 
ports of Foreign products, during 
the same year, amounted to about 
$200,000,000. So much impulse was 
imparted to the energies of our broth- 
er manin other lands: and tho’ we 
cannot urge that so much was added 
to the real comfort. of our country- 
men, because mere luxuries and ar- 
ticles ministering topride and baneful 
appetite enter largely into this account 
of exchanges, yet very much enjoy- 
ment was thus conferred. How many 
really good things are drawn from the 
sea or, lands beyond? But these 
items refer only to our Foreign com- 
merce. How great is that which 
creates an exchange of the peculiar 
products of various and distant parts 
of our own country? How much 
then do we, each, owe—how much 
does the world owe to the men of the 
Sea? But more than this, How 
many hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow men commit their lives to the 
faithful watch and care of the men of 
the Sea? Look now at the cost of 
these benefits to those bestowing them. 
True, all toil has its hardships—but 
the hardships and perils of the men of 
the Sea are unparalleled. We who 


have our regular hours of moderate 


“work, regular and wholesome food, 


regular and quiet sleep, what know 
we of the Sailors privations and la. 
bors? Follow him on his voyage 
across the Atlantic or around the 
stormy Cape. He treads the slippery 
deck over which the sea dashes her 
spray and sometimes hurls a giant 
wave ;—woe to him if he lose footing 
or hold. He must ‘climb the icy 
shrouds and ‘spars, and handle’ the 
heavy flapping sail, when the dark- 
ness is thick as Egyptian night, the 
tempest’ howls, thunders’ roar, and 
lightnings flash, and the ship “reels 


to and fro and staggers like a drunken: ‘ 


man.” He lies down often in wet 
clothing, in the close forecastle and a 
damp hammock, and from even such 
sleep he may at any moment be. 
startled and hurried to the deck. The- 
ship may founder, 'or strike reef or- 
rock, or be struck by lightning; when. 
the only alternative may be death in, 
the wreck, or death by famine and: 


exhaustion on the boats or some in-. 


hospitable Island or coast. Or, reach- 


ing port in safety, he encounters new - 


dangers from tropical or other diseases 
and vices, and abandoned men and 
women. Look, too, at still greater 
privations. 
sailor of Home Sweet Home; of the. 


‘nurturing care of father and mother; 


of the fond endearments of wife and 
children, the fireside and Sanctuary ? 
He, above all men, has endured the 


famine “ of hearing the words of the - 


Lord.” He, above: all others, until 


recently, could say “No man cared ' 


for my’ soul.” He has been the mere 
slave and drudge of*commerce and 
civilization, poorly housed, poorly fed, 


poorly clad, poorly paid, poorly taught ; ; 
whose “ chief end” it has been made to . 


serve in peace, and fight in war, defend 


our homes, protect our property, vindi-. 
cate our honor, achieve our victories. 


How little knows the. 


a 
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and elevate our glories; yet all his life 
abused, and abandoned. when dead to 
the burial of a dog. 

_ My plea has. been made to your’ 
humanity, your gratitude, your sense 
-of justice, and even to your selfishness. 
Let me appeal to your religion: 

- 4, Look, as. Christians, to the men 
of the sea, Every one of this two 
millions of men has an immortal soul, 


too precious to have its value com- - 


‘puted save by the price of its redemp- 
tion, the precious blood: of Christ. 
How awful the loss of one soul! It 
_ sinks down under God’s wrath, in 
corruption and. passion, among devils 
and dammed spirits, beneath burning 
fires, with weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth! Oh, suffer not thy 
brother sailor to perish, for whom 
Christ died! Yet how. great their 
danger; so much of their lives. spent 
at sea, far away from sermons and 
prayers and songs of Zion; scarcely 
knowing when the Sabbath comes; 
exposed to the contact and temptation 
of all the vices of the world! 

| Look at the sailor asan agent of 
good, such as he might be, in such 
number, having such a character, 
with such opportunity, visiting every 
port, having access to all sorts of men 
of all countries and nations, What 
an.emissary of the devil has he been ; 
his noble generous traits perverted, 
making him the more dangerous and 
‘destructive ; infamous for intemper- 
ance, licentiousness, profanity, Sab- 
bath-breaking, rioting, revelling in all 
abominations ? He has made the very 
name of Christian an. offence and 
stench before the Mohammedan 
vand Heathen nations, who have taken 
‘him, under that name, for a represen- 
‘tative of Christian countries. How 
ihas he hindered the work of mission- 
‘aries wherever he has found them ? 
‘Yetthe bright, instance of a converted 
‘Nelson shows he might, himself, be 
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one of the most useful of missionaries ; 


with characteristic ardor, courage, 
energy, and generous self-devotion 
consecrating himself to the kingdom 
of Christ. Oh, that every sailor did 


but know and love that Savior who 


died for him! Look toward the sea in 


the light of prophecy and promise. 


“ They shall call the people to the 
mountain; there they shall-offer sac- 
Tifices of rightousness; for they shall 
suck of the abundance: of the seas, 
and of treasures hid in the sand.” 
“ They shall lift up their voice, they 
shall sing for the Majesty of the Lord, 
they shall cry aloud from the sea. 
Wherefore glorify ye the Lord in the 
fires, (valleys,) even the name of the 
Lord God of Israel in the isles of the 
sea.” 'Fhen thou shalt see and flow 
together, and thy heart shall fear and 
be enlarged; because the abundance 
of the sea shall be converted unto 
thee, and the ships of Tarshish first, 
to bring thy sons from far, their silver 
and gold with them, untothe name of 
the Lord thy God, and to the Holy 
one of Israel, because he hath glorified 
thee.” Look and see how important 
is the part for the sailor to act in the 
conversion of the world to Christ ? 
Finally. Look toward the sea under 
the direction of Providence. Remem- 
ber that Jesus chose his first disciples, 
among them the ardent Peter, the prac- 
tical James, and the beloved John,"from 
the sea of Galilee, and made them 
“ fishers of men,” as some converted 
sailors are now, and have ever been. 
See how the gospel has been spread 
abroad in the world by the help of the 
sea and her men. . How else did Paul 
carry it to Rome and Corinth? How 
else was it borne to England and 
America? If the earth has helped 
the woman, has not the sea? See 
how commerce is increasing as a 
power in the earth by the aid of steam, 
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destined to grow still more won- 
derfully in the new era of Caloric ; how 
greatness and influence is accumu- 
* lating with the nations of the sea. 

Does not the prophet of God loudly 
call to every one of his servants, “ Go 
up now, and look toward the sea” ? 
Master, I obey, I look back a quarter 
of a century, or a little further, and I 
see no signof good. I look now, and 
I see the little cloud. It is the So- 
ciety of Friends of Seamen. - Drops 
of mercy, begin to fall from it. I see 
the Bethel flag, on many a ship, in 
many aport. I see Chaplains:preach- 
ing and ministering, and churches 
built for them ; Bibles and Tracts, and 
Hymn books distributed among them, 
and Libraries gathered for them. I 
see Sailors’ Homes and other Tem- 
perance Boarding Houses, Seamen’s 
Temperance Societies, and Savings’ 
Banks. I see thousands hearing the 
gospel, conversions multiplied, revi- 
vals on shipboard and in port; God 
glorified and Christ loved by them. 
All this with the naked eye. And 
now I take the spyglass of faith, 
bringing distant events near; I see 
the cloud spreading, and the rains of 
the spirit descending, even the great 
rain of his strength. “There is a 
sound of abundance of rain.” It shall 
cover the sea and the land, and “the 
earth shall be full of the knowledge of 
the Lord asthe waters cover the sea.” 

Who will not contribute his sym- 
pathies, and prayers, and Giod’s gold 
and silver, heldin trust to the men of 
the sea? 

* Tf thou forbear to deliver them that 
are drawn unto death, and those that 
are ready to be slain; if thou sayest, 
‘Behold, we knew it not; doth not he 
that pon'lereth the heart consider it? 
and he that keepeth thy soul, doth not 
he know it? and shall not he render 
to every man re to his works ?” 

S. B. 8. B. 
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~ Coggeshall’s Voyages. 
For the Sailors Magazine, ‘communicated. 


Voyages to various parts of the 


world, made between the years. 


1800 and 1831 by Geo. Cogges- 
hall, selected from his Ms. Jour- 
nal of 80 voyages. 
tion, with Illustrations; Apple- 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway. 


Capt. Coggeshall has _ retired from. 


the sea, and is living on the fruits of 
his industry, and we congratulate him 


on his success,, He is employing his - 


leisure in writing a kind’ of deuter- 
onomy, or review of his past life and 
adyentures ; and some how or other, 
he contrives to make a very agreeable 
book. .We read the first edition, and 
without any solicitation, have. read 
over the second edition, although the 
duties.of a very laborious. profession 
claim nearly all our time. 
tain has acquired a very easy, pure and 
pleasing style, and need not fear a 
comparison with much that passes 
current now for fine writing. 

In the first place, his book leads us 


to comment a little on the importance. 


of a good early education, to a man 
who is destined to follow the sea, 
The sea is a wonderful museum of 
curiosities, as well as a vast magazine 
of treasures. 

Its relation to the land and its con- 


nection with the sky or the meteorolo- 


gical regions, and its vast practical 
importance as a great highway for the 
nations, make it very important that 
navigators should be men of education. 


Their dormant intellectual powers 


should be called forth by culture, and 
their stock of knowledge should fur- 
nish at least a capital on which to 
begin life. Think what a voyager 
was Capt. Cook; what accounts of 
his voyages Humboldt has given, As 
we read the pages of this latter writer, 


we seem to mark the progress of a 
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monarch through his: yast domain of 
wonders and of treasures. 

When the great Dr. Mason cael 
from his first voyage to Europe, some 
one said, well Dr. you must have been 
greatly delighted by all you have 
seen and heard. “ Nosir, I was not; 
I was astounded at my own ignorance, 
at every step.” 

Let those who are destined for the 
sea, acquire before they embark a good 
English and scientific education. It 
will be an unspeakable advantage to 
them as they go on their way, and it 
will enable them to preserve, as our 

, friend here has, some memorials of 
of their movements, which may rescue 
their names from oblivion, and afford 
pleasing instruction to their descen- 
dants and friends. 

‘There are some incidents in this 
volume on which we are a little in- 
clined to moralize. The first is the 
conduct of a master of the vessel, 
who when he saw destruction inevit- 
able for himself, and all on board, and 
knew that it must take place within 
three hours, quietly retired to his 
berth and hid his head, in the blankets. 

The following is the Dialogue be- 
tween our friend, who was then mate, 
and his redoubtable captain : 

“Well Capt. K. what shall we do 
next?’ ‘Mr. C., we have done all 
we can, I am resigned to my fate, and 
think nothing can save us.” “ Per- 
haps you are right sir,” said Mr. C., 
“still | am resolved to struggle to the 
last.”, “ Ah!” said Capt. K., “ what 
can you do; our boat will not live 
five minutes in the surf, and you have 
no other resource.” “TI will take the 
boat, and when she fills, I will cling 
to a spar, and I will not die till my 
strength is exhausted, and I. can 
breath no longer.” Here the conver- 
sation ended, when the captain cover- 
ed his head with a blanket. 

We have often thought that we 
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could discover in the conduct of 
different men, in such terrible disasters 
very distinct national traits. Let a 
Spanish ship be about to founder, and 
its unfortunate crew will betake them- 
selves to prayers to the virgin. Let 
the same event be certain to an English 
ship, and all, even the most profane, 
will at once call upon Jesus Christ, 
as our Saviour; very much as if 
Jesus Christ were the tutelar divinity 
of the British Isles. Let a French 
ship be the doomed one, and dogged 
despair will be the. order of the day ; 
as it was among the crew of the 
frigate Medusa, on the coast of Africa. 
Inthe case of a Yankee ship, you 
will see just what took place here. 
No noisé, no crying, and perhaps no 
praying ; but each man acting out his 
own individual character, one putting 
on the philosopher, another clinging 
to life, and a third resorting to his 
bible and prayers. Now we are not 
inclined to judge in this case; per- 
haps as many would actually be saved 
in one way, as in another; but those 
persons who have not been brought 
up in connection with a national re- 
ligion, have certainly less appearance 
of piety than others; while those, the 
French for instance, who make a mock 
of Sin, and have a large infusion of 
infidelity in the national character, set 
at defiance, all reason and natural 
affection, as well as religion. As a 
contrast to this picture we are intro- 
duced in page 109 to a pious captain, 
He was a Portuguese, of course a 
Catholic. Three times a day the 
captain summoned every body on 
board to the quarter deck, then they 
all knelt down, morning, noon and 
evening, and repeated their prayers, 
the captain always taking the lead ; 
and when an important part of the 
voyage was completed, and a well 
known head. land appeared, the cap- 
tain called all hands to the quarter 
deck, and addressed them as follows : 
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“Officers and men,—it has. pleased 
Almighty God to bring us in safety 
thus far on our voyage ; now, let us 
all kneel down and thank him for his 
goodness and merey to us poor sin- 
ners, and beseech him to conduct us 
in safety to our destined port.” 

We can remember 40 years ago, 
seeing @ common sailor leap from a 
Portuguese schooner to the wharf, 
when that vessel came in from sea, 
and throw himself on his face, and 
offer a prayer. to God, and the act 
never was effaced from our memory. 

Now it is quite reasonable to in- 
quire, why Papists should be so ready 
te pray to God, and Protestants should 
not; why Papists are never ashamed 
of their religion, and why Protestants 
are o‘ten ? 

An infidel captain once attacked us 
on the subject of the superior devout- 
ness of Mohammedans over Christians. 
“Tf,” said he, “I discharge a gang of 
men at Smyrna at night, and pay them, 
they will go and pray; butif I should 
in like manner discharge the same 
number of Christians, they will go 
and get drank.” ; 

We abhor the corruptions of the 
papal creed, but whoever is in the 
habit of openly praying to God, and 
acknowledging his authority and 
goodness, we would say, “go thou 
and do likewise.” 


How happy would it be if our pro- - 


testant captains would, in some hum- 
ble measure at least, imitate this Por- 
tuguese. Depend upon it, ifthey did, 
there would be fewer cases of mutiny 
than at present. In the ship wreck 
of the Lady Hobart Packet, many 
years ago, the captain had prayers 
daily in the long boat which contained 
the survivors; and speaking of the 
good conduct of his crew, he says, 
“that to the benefits of a religious 
sense in uncultivated minds he must 
ascribe that discipline, good order and 
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exertion,” which he happily witnessed. 
The writer of this was once ship- 
wrecked, after a voyage of some weeks 
duration, during which there had been 
twice a day public prayers offered in 
that ship, and no persons could have 
remained more calm and uncomplain- 
ing than the cabin passengers, through 
the whole trial. 
There are other incidents in this 
volume worthy of note, but we must 
close with an expression of our good 
wishes for the book ; that it may find 
a large circulation, and amply remu- 
nerate its successful and worthy 

author. 
aw 

Yor the Sailor’s Magazine. 

A LEAF FROM MY LOG. 


It has been with feelings of grati- 
tude that [ have noticed the increasing 
desire for education, which is becom- 
ing so evident among seamen. Twelve 
years ago there were but few, com- 
paratively speaking, that possessed 
learning enough to transact the ordin- 
ary business of life. Those who 
found themselves, as boys in the fore- 
castle, as a general thing, had but few 
thoughts of ever taking up their abode 
abaft the mainmast ; they expected to 
handle the marlin spike, and take their 
trick for life. But this is something 
that must be recorded far back in the 
Log Book of Time, for it has already 
dwindled away to a mere shadow in 
our wake. You will find but few, in 
any forecastle, at the present time, 
especially among those that are just 
starting in life, that would be willing 
to confine their hopes toanything less 
than the captain’s cabin. And all who 
aim as high asthis, stop nothing short 
of a knowledge of navigation. This 
is as it should be. They come in 
over the bows, learn the weight of 
each bunt, and the value of being 
smart at a weather earing on a cold, 
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stormy night, and thus earn the right 
of the companion and cabin. But I 
fear that there are many among the 
number who make this the great 
object of their life, instead of looking 
upon it as a means, which would 
enable them to become useful to their 
brethren; who forget the fact, that all 
which surrounds us upon the earth or 
sea, are so many means leading to the 
great end of our existence. That 
beyond the sea of time, the great 
ocean of eternity, awaits us, where 
storms of eternal sorrow will surround 
the craft that is launched unprepared 
upon its waters. I am led to. this 
conclusion by general observation, 
connected with a striking circum- 
stance that transpired in the Pacific, 
in November 1849, immediately under 
my notice. We. had left one of the 
Pacific Isles, for Valparaiso, on our 
homeward bound passage. Our hearts 
were as light asa fair wind could 
make them; friends and home were 
plainly in our view, though thousands 
of miles distant. I was sitting upon 
the mess chest (which by the by in- 
troduces you to the berth deck ofa 
man-of-war,) reading my Bible, when 
J, G., a mess mate of mine, approached 
and inquired if the book which I was 
reading was an Kpitome. I told him 
that it was an. Epitome of Heavenly 
navigation, and commenced giving 
him an outline of some of the shoals 
of sin which it pointed out. When 
I was cut short with the reply that he 
“did not want to know anything about 
that Epitome.” He wished to obtain 
the other to settle some disputed point 
of navigation, which he was studying 
for the purpose of becoming compe- 
tent to take a second officers birth on 
his next voyage, which he ceclared 
should be in the mefchant service. 
Daty claiming my attention, the cir- 
cumstance passed from my mind. 
The first watch was spent in that joy- 
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ful anticipation, which a fair wind” 


never fails to bring to the hearts of a 


homeward bound crew. The hoarse 


tones of the welcome eight bells had 
died away uj on the breeze to leeward. 


‘The watch had been relieved, and those 
who had been talking of home on deck, ’ 


were preparing to descend and dream 
of it below ; when a heavy jar, a sud- 
den splash, and the cry “a man over- 
board,” sent a thrill through every 
nerve in the ship. The life bnoy was 
let go, maintopsail hauled aback, and 
life-boat away, almost as soon as the 
sound had been borne away upon the 
wings of the wind. But every effort 
proved fruitless. He fell from the 


main top, striking the spare topsail-. 


yard in the starboard main chains, 
which probably broke his back, and 
thus launched him into his liquid tomb 
ere he was aware of the presence of 


death. The anxiety that was felt by: 


all, is a thing which can only be learn- 
ed by experience. The pen has even 


failed to give anything like a true pic-* 


ture in the discriptions which it has 
drawn. The open-heartedness of the 
sailor is proverbial on shore; but the 
firm bond ofaffection that binds him to 
his class, can only be learned upon the 
ocean. “ Whois it?” was upon the lips 
of all, (while the hearts so lately buoy- 
ant trembled at the thought of home,) 
but none knew till the muster book de- 
clared my mess mate, J..G., to have 


been the unfortunate individual. The’ 


circumstance that had transpired just 
twelve hours before that time flashed 
through my mind like lightning. And 
his answer “I do not want to know 
anything about that,” not only filled 
my eyes with tears, but my heart with 
sorrow. He had been conversing in 


the top about his home, and the course ' 


he intended topursue, but death came 
to him (as it may come to us,) like a 
thief in the night. O my brethren, 
would that ye were wise, that ye 
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lice Seep dnsy 1 Was ahd bn cba a6 seek the things pertaining to 
your eternal good, and consider your 
latter end! ! 


Meadville, Pa. WM. G. S. 


° 
A INCIDENT AT KEY WEST. 
BY REV. C. C. ADAMS. 


“An incident connected with the 
illness of one captain, who died at the 
hospital, may be worth relating, since 
it seems to meet and answer one of 
the forms of error which the Church 
has to contend with in this last half of 
the nineteenth century. It is the ob- 
jection to the doctrine of a special 
providence, as conflicting with the 
laws of nature and science. 

“ From true science revelation and 
the Church have nothing to fear. 
The farthest reachings of the most 
profound astronomer, ‘and the deepest 
penetratings of the most practical ge- 

. ologist, have not yet found anything 
which really conflicts with God’s 
word. 

«“ Seiolists say, God has established 
general laws which He never inter- 
rupts, and iv is therefore useless to 
pray for things which conflict with 
them. The case above mentioned 
seems so like a refutation of the ob- 
jection, that itis here given in detail. 
This objection, however, is refuted by 
science itself. Geology shows that 
the general laws by which the foun- 
dations of the earth were laid have 
been interrupted, and with the especial 
design of benevolence to inan, as in 
the upheavals which have made coal 
and the metals accessible; and this 
harmonizes with the written Revela- 
tion, which abounds with incidents 
showing that the natural course of 
events has been often broken by God 
himself for the same reason. 

“ This captain sailed from Laguna, 
in August, bound to New-York. Two 
days out he was taken down with the 

coast fever, which terminates, when 
fatal, about the seventh day. He had 
no good medicines, and it would take 
at least two weeks to reach his desti- 
nation. ‘The disease increased, and 
he began to judge his case hopeless, 
and to pray to. God that he might reach 
port and see a minister of the gospel 
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before he died ; for he was unbaptized, - 
and had had such religious i instruction 
as caused him to believe it necessary 
to salvation. This prayer he offered 
frequently and earnestly. ‘ Jt was 

all my prayer, all my prayer, all 
my prayer, said he, with a dying and 
impressive earnestness. The ‘vessel 
rolled on for five or six days, the cap- 
tain grew weaker, but did not give 
over praying. He was yet a thousand 
miles from his port, and to al] human 
calculation was to die without an 
answer to his prayer; but he prayed 
on, 

“By this time the vessel was off 
Mantanzas, Cuba, bound down the 
Gulf Stream, but yet eight or ten days’ 
sail from her destination, and the cap- 
tain with but sixty or eighty hours to 
live. Still he did not give up praying 
that he might get into port and see a 
minister before he died, and his pray- 
er was answered. ~’ 

“ He was then nearly opposite Key 
West, on the Cuban shore ; and if he 
passed the point were he then was, 
there was no human possibility of 
reaching another port before his death. 
He had nointention of making it then. ' 
At that critical juncture began to 
blow the severe gale of August 22. 
The vessel’s sails were blown away, 
and she rendered unmanageable. 
The mate tried to keep her in the 
Gulf, to make a northerly drift, but 
the wind drove her towards the Florida 
shore, and over the reef into smooth 
water, where she anchored—the next 
day reached Key West, and the cap- 
tain was taken to the hospital. “His 
prayer was answered. He arrived in 
port, and was within call of a minister 
of the Gospel. But for this gale he 
would not have made any port before’ 
his death; had he nat any other 
point than the identical one where he 
was, he would not probably have 
reached here. This looks like an 
answer to prayer, and nature obeying 
God to secure it. 

* And what adds to the interest of 
the case, the missionary was sent for 
in the morning ; but living at a distance 
from the hospital, and not supposing 
it an urgent call, did not go down until’ 
evening, when the captain was found 
in great distress of mind, and in the 
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agony of death. All this time his 
reason had been preserved. 

“ After due examination as to his 
repentance and faith, and the grounds 
of them, he was baptized, confessing 
his sins. During the administration 
of the sacrament, the concentration of 
the powers of his mind was so intense 
as to entirely overcome the death 
agony of his body; his manner was 
that of the deepest, soul-felt and body- 
dying devotion ; the distress for breath, 
which had-been very severe, subsided ; 
he joined in all the prayers with all 
his heart; and after the water had 
been poured, lay for some: seconds 
perfectly calm, with a heavenly ex- 
pression on his face, which continued 
until he was removed to his former 
position on the bed, when the agony 
instantly returned. 

“From that moment he grew 
rapicly worse in body, but his soul 
was healed; ‘I am not sick,’ he said, 
‘I feel in perfect health; my body 


may be sick, but my soul is well.’- 


Tn Jess than two hours delirium came 
on, and he died before daylight. He 
had some lucid intervals, and in one 
of them prayed most fervently for 
those who had ministered to him the 
the consolations of religion. 

« The next morning the surgeon of 
the hospital, without a knowledge of 
these incidents, remarked, he hada 
strong constitution—not one man in 
ten thousand would have lived to 
reach here under the circumstances.’ 
This looks like a special providence 
keeping him alive, and like ananswer 
to an humanly speaking impossible 
prayer, and it was so; but to Him to 
whom all things are possible, and who 
now,.as when on earth, maketh ‘the 
winds and the sea to obey Him,’ ” 

ed 


TRILLING SCENBS. 

We are indebted to the courteous 
Secretaries of the Am, H. M, Soc’y., 
for the following communications in 
season for this No. of the Sailors 
Magazine.—Ep. 


It will be remembered, we doubt 
not, by all our readers, that a large 
missionary reinforcement was sent, a 
few months since, by the American 


Home. Missionary Society, to the 
Pacific coast. Hight missionaries, 
with their families, sailed from New 
York, November 13th, in the clipper 
ship “ Trade Wind,” Capt. Nathaniel 
Webber. The first intelligence con- 
cerning them since their departure, is 
the report, just received, of their safe 
arrival in San Francisco, on the 24th 
of February, after a voyage of 102 
days. But little inconvenience was 
experienced from sea sickness, storms, 
or extremes of heat and cold: every 
possible attention to the wants of the 
passengers was uniformly. paid by the 
officers of the ship; and no. event 
occurred, with a single exception, to 
vary the uniform pleasantness of the 
passage. 

The particulars of the passage have 
been communicated by several of the 
missionaries. We publish below a 
few extracts, relating to the. mest in- 
teresting incidents, particularly to the 
fire, by which the ship, and the lives 
of all on board, were exposed to immi- 
nent peril. 

Rev. E, B. Walsworth writes, 

under date of Feb 14th, as follows: 
' We have found Capt. Webber to 
be, in all respects, better than he was 
recommended to us, high as those re- 
commendations were. He has left 
nothing undone that he could. do, 
which would minister to our comfort. 
He has made us feel as if we were at 
home—as if he were a father to usall, 
The sailors regard him asa father 
and a friend. He is alsoa man of 
simple and earnest piety. He has 
seconded «ll of our efforts to do good 
among the passengers and crew. We 
have services on the Sabbath, twice 
each day, when the weather allows. 
He has required the sailors to be 
present at the morning service, and 
requested them to attend in the after- 
noon. We have had morning and 
evening devotions on deck; a Bible 
class inthe forecastle, on the Sabbath, 
and twice during the week in the 
cabin. We have had the communion 
administered twice. At the last one, 
by request. of the Captain, I baptized 
his son, and five other children, who 
were brought forward by christian 
parents. Jt was a season that will be 
remembered by us all, 
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Peril by Fire. 

Only one thing has occured to us, 
in all of the passage, which has mar- 
red our happiness, and that was the 
great danger which our ship was once 
In from fire; but, by the kind inter- 
position. of that Providence which has 
conducted us hitherto, we were saved. 
It was on the morning of the 21st day 
of our passage, when in lat. 1° 14’, 
and Jong. 32° 38’, that one of the 
sailors came running to the officer on 
the quarter deck, crying out, “ The 
ship is on fire!” This officer went 
forward, and saw the smoke coming 
out of the chain lockers and crevices 
of the deck. He ordered the force 
pump to be manned, and went back to 
the cabin, where Capt. W. and the 
passengers were at breakfast. He 
communicated the fact to the Captain, 
and they both left without any suspi- 
cions being excited as to the cause. 
After breakfast I went upon deck, 
and the unusual stir on the forecastle 
attracting my attention, | went for- 
ward, and soon learned the cause ; the 
ship was on fire—in the cargo—some- 
where, it was supposed, between the 
second and third deck; but how ex- 
tensive the fire was, could not be im- 
mediately ascertained. A hole was 
cut through the deck, and a stream of 
water from the force pump, which 
would throw about five barrels per 
minute, was thrown in upon the burn- 
ing mass. Several other places were 
cut, and lines, for passing buckets 
were formed by the passengers. We 
toiled on in this way for some three 
hours, but could see no indication 
that we were getting the fire under. 
The ventilators seemed rather to show 
that it was spreading aft, under the 
cabin, which was then beginning to 
be filled with gas and smoke. 

The ship was then turned head to 
the land; we were 450 miles from it. 
The powder magazine was hoisted 
upon the upper deck, and placed 
where it could be easily thrown over- 
board ; the life boats got out, and the 
provisions and water, and the clothing 
which we would need till we could 
reach the land, made ready. At this 
time another large opening was made, 
and a box, on fire, was broken in 


pieces, and its contents passed up } 


upon the deck. Another and another 
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were broken up in this. manner, till a 
place was made large enough to ad- 
mit one of the sailors, who boldl 
went down with the hose in his hand. 
He directed it against the burning 
mass, till he fell exhausted upon the 
floor. He was dragged out, and anoth- 
er, as.bold as he, came to his place. Ina 
moment or two he fell, like his com- 
panion, and was dragged out insensi- 
ble, and carried upon the deck. An- 
other and another took his place, and 
shared his fate. Thus it went on, till 
every one of our sixty sailors had 
taken his turn.. At one time, I count- 
ed sixteen of these generous fellows, 
lying together on the deck. The 
ladies came from the cabin, and 
bathed their heads with camphor, 
which would, in most. cases, bring. 
them to in a short time. As soon as 
one was recovered sufficiently to 
walk, he would go back and offer his 
services again. Several. of the men 
were brought up out of this place in- 
sensible, as many as six times. On 
the most of them the gas which they 
inhaled seemed to have an effect 
somewhat like that of exhilerating gas, 
particularly when they were partially 
resuscitated. It was no easy matter 
to restrain those powerful men, when 
they endeavored to throw themselves 
overboard, or do themselves or us 
some personal harm. 

For four hours we labored in this 
way, and you may imagine the ter- 
rors of our position. We could not 
but fear that the strength of the men, , 
self-sacrificing as they were, would 
not hold out till the flames were ex- 
tinguished. Some of them could do 
no more, and these the hardiest of 
them all. We toiled on, however,— 
the passengers, gentlemen and ladies, 
working the pumps,—for another hour, 
when the joyful news came that the 
fire was out. No more flames could 
be seen, no more smoke arose. We 
began to breathe freely, and hope that. 
deliverance had been sent to us. After 
the rest of an hour an examination 
was made, but no signs of fire were 
discovered. We all lay down upon 
the deck (it was very warm), and 
passed the night.. The next day was 
the Sabbath, and never did a more. 
grateful, a more devout assembly, 
come together for the worship of God. 
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The most daring and wicked among 
the sailors, confessed that if God had 
not helped them they could not have 
put out the’ fire. One of them had 
said, when the ship was on fire, “ You 
see, now, of how little use all this 
praying is, which we have had aft. 
There was never aship that went out 
of New York, that has had so much 
of it on board, and yet here she is, on 
fite”’ And yet, this same man, when 
he went down into the hold, and saw 
what the fire had done, said, with a 
che deal of emotion, “If prayer 

idn’t keep the ship from getting on 
fire, it must have had something to do 
in putting it out.” 

On Monday, the Captain ordered 
the cargo to be broken into, anda 
thorough examination to be made. It 
was found that the fire had burned 
over a space which extended forty 
feet in one direction and thirty in an- 
other. It had burned through from 
one side of the ship to the other, and 
had burned so nearly through the 
floor, or deck, that a blow of the hand 
would break it through. Had the 
fire made its way through the sides of 
the ship, I do not see how she could 
have been saved; as it was, it was a 
most difficult task. We owe our pre- 
servation, under Gou, to the fidelity 
of the men, and the excellence and 
power of the force pump with which 
the ship is provided. One of the men 
said to me, that they would not have 
worked as they did for any other Cap- 
tain. They had no grudge against 
him that they wished to gratify. One 
of our sailors had once before been 
on board of ‘a ship that was burned, 
and narrowly escaped with his life. 
When it became clear that our ship 
was dangerously on fire, he ran up 
and down, raving like a maniac. It 
was some time before he could be so 
quieted es to return to his duty. 

After a very careful examination 
of the condition of the ship, the Cap- 
tain came to the conclusion that she 
was not injured so asto require him to 
put into Rio Janeiro, He thought 
that her strength was not weakened, 
as her timbers were not much burned. 
We went on, therefore, and have seen 
the land but twice in ninety three 
days; once, the ccast of South Amer- 
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ica, near Cape St. Roque; and the 
land on both sides of tie Straits of 
Le Maire, through which we passed 
soon after going by the straits of Ma- 
gellan. We did not speak a single 
ship on the Atlantic side. We spoke 
a whaler off Cape Horn, and spent 
nearly a day on board of another, 
when becalmed off Callao. 

Our visit to that ship was, I trust, 
one of the links in a chain of Provi- 
dence by which great good may be 
done to those on board. The Captain 
had been deeply afflicted in the loss 
of his wife, who had accompanied him 
on his passage. She was buried on 
Piteairn’s Isle. She was sincerely 
pious. He told us the incidents of 
her death, and repeated an exquisitely 
beautiful piece of poetry that she. 
wrote on their separation, just before 
she died. His mind was tender; he 
seemed to be desirous to be prepared 
to meet his wife in a better world. 
The cook on this ship was a pious 
man, and the Captain bore witness to 
the sincerity and earnestness of his 
piety. We gave tothema part of the 
books which we obtained from the 
Tract Society. I trust that the pray- 
ers of that pious cook will be an- 
swered, in seeing salvation come to 
those for whom he so long and so 
earnestly prayed. 


An Invisible Enemy. 


The suffering and danger caused 
by breathing the noxious gas, which 
was generated by the fire, is more 
particularly described in a letter from 
Rev. Mr. Dickinson. 


A new difficulty now met us. The 
confined fire, as it fumed beneath the 
deck, had filled the hold with carbonic 
acid gas. Eivery recess, every cre- 
vice of the’ hold, like the chinks of a 
smothered coal pit, was loaded with 
this deadly poison. And now, before 
the fire was extinguished, and while 
it still cracked beyond the reach of 
the water which issued from the hose, 
this deadly poison began to work. The 
boxes of freight must be removed be- 
fore the fire could be fully conquered ; 
and into the midst of this poisonons 
fluid the men must go, in order to ex- 
tinguish the fire. They began ic 
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work without suspecting the presence 
of this destructive element. In re- 
moving the boxes, as one descended 
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to the hold, he fell senseless to the 


floor. While he is being dragged 
out in the fresh air, another and anoth- 
er fall senseless, smitten by this 
strange foe. Inthe midst of the hur- 
ry and fearful scenes of a ship on fire 
at sea, it is some time before we can 
determine the cause of this new diffi- 
culty, and while we hesitate, another 
and another, and now a whole eom- 
pany have fallen, until nearly the 
whole of the remaining band of men 
are engaged in dragging out and bear- 
ing up, through the forecastle hatch 
and the cook’s companion way, the 
apparently lifeless bodies of their com- 
rades, 

And now a scene follows which 
beggars description. There lies one 
with his chin falling, and gasping for 
breath, as if in the agonies of death, 
By his side lies another in mad deli- 
rium, throwing himself into a thou- 
sand contorted shapes. Oneis biting 
himself and gnashing his teeth for 
pain, while the froth runs. from his 
mouth, like the slimy ejections of one 
afflicted with the hydrophobia. But 
thanks to God for the confidence and 
strong courage manifested by all the 
passengers. The ladies were as calm 
and self-possessed asif nothing had 
happened. ‘Those who loved Christ 
felt that they had nothing to fear, and 
their calmness, together with the 
serene countenance of our beloved 
commander (Capt. Webber,) seemed 
to infuse‘the same spirit into all the 
rest, and ali of them became efficient 
helpers in this hour of trial. 

The fire was still burning late in 
the afternoon, and almost every man, 
officers and crew, had suffered from 
the effects of the gas. Some of the 
men, after lying in agony, every limb 
cramping, for nearly half an hour at 
atime, would rise, as soon as they 
came out of their cramps, and break- 
ing away from those who besought 
them not to expose themselves, would 
again go below to fight the fire. Thus, 
several times did some of them throw 
themselves down into the smoking 
gaseous hold, as if determined to ex- 
tinguish the fire, or die in the attempt. 
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Six times were some of those noble 
fellows brought up from the hold, ap- 
parently as lifeless as a corpse ; and 
as many times did they suffer the 
most intense agony, by cramps and 
convulsions ; and yet they conquered. 
Officers, crew and passengers, seem- 
ed to have nailed their colors to the 
mast—“ Never give up the ship!” 
Never, in any battle, was courage 
more fully tried. Never did victor 
longer waver between two sete 
ing parties, as if doubtful on whose 
standard to perch. Never was their 
a harder struggle than this day ex- 
hibited. Hungry, thirsty, weary, and 
faint, the men rather staggered than 
walked with their last buckets of 
water ; and when it was all over, and 
the last spark extinguished a more 
begrimed, smoke-blackened set of 
men was never gathered from the 
powder-scorched battle-field than was 
exhibited here. — 
A Sailor’s Eloquence. 

The scene which occurred on Mon- 
day after the fire, and whichis barely 
alluded to in one of the foregoing ex- 
tracts, is thus described by another of 
the missionaries—Rev. Mr. Bell. 

Monday followed. Al) ship’s com- 
pany—officers, crew, and passengers 
—were called aft, where they assem- 
bled, a silent and expectant throng. 
Our captain stood in the midst ; orders 
were given the helmsman to keep the 
ship “ Steady, steady ho, to the wind !” 
Then, with head bared, our command- 
er expressed his hearty gratification 
in his crew and passengers, and paid 
a well-merited compliment to their 
self-possession and bravery in the . 
midst of their past perils. 

He then alluded to the rumors that 
were or might be afloat in relation to 
the situation of the ship, as to her 
sea-worthiness, or her capacity to 
proceed to her place of destination 
without putting into some port before 
reaching Cape Horn. 

Our commander here recounted 
some facts in his history, as reasons 
forour entire confidence in his bravery, 
experience, and skill. He had follow- 
ed the sea for nearly half a century ; 


_had served in every capacity, on every 


ocean; had commenced a cabin boy ; 
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had been a cook; had served before 
the mast some ten years; had been 
Dboatswain, third mate, second mate, 
first officer, and commander; had gone 
back; served as second mate, first 
mate, and captain again; had retraced 
his steps again and again; and was 
pow commander of the Trade Wind. 
He had been selected for the post 
by the owners and underwriters of the 
ship, and was determined not to be- 
tray his trust, should every soul on 
board rise up against him. There 
was but one being in the universe he 
feared, and that was his God; before 
him alone he trembled. He was a 
mechanic; could make anything be- 
longing to a ship; had been a farmer ; 
was now a sailor; had been to China 
a score of times; had doubled Cape 
Horn and circumnavigated the globe 
as captain of the first-class vessels; 
had confidence in himself, under God, 
that he could do all that would insure 
the safety of the ship and cargo, and 
every human being on board. He 
proclaimed himself as the supreme 
power on board the ship, to order all 
things for what he deemed the best 
interests of all; he had as much at 
stake as any soul on board; besides 
which, he had to stand between un- 
derwriters, owners, and_ freighters; 
he felt the responsibility and delicacy 
of his position, and knew that a false 
move on his part might involve much 
ruin. He would carefully weigh all 
the circumstances, critically examine 
the cargo, and, if he felt it to be his 
duty, he would put into Rio Janeiro, 
let gainsay who might; or, if other- 
wise, he would proceed onward 
around Cape Horn, let who might 
oppose. 

During the course of his remarks 
our captain sincerely proclaimed him- 
self a religous man; that he had never 
known what happiness was until he 
had made his peace with God. Ad- 
dressing himself to the sailors more 
particularly, he gave them sterling 
religious advice, which, coming from 
a gray-headed veteran mariner, that 
has seen every service incident to a 
seaman’s life, was admirably appro- 
priate ; and we have an abiding con- 
fidence before God that his words 
fell into some hearts that will bear 
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fruit an hundred-fold, and that our 
speaker then and there was the in- 
strument of saving a soul alive, that 
shall appear as an invaluable gem in 
the diadem in which he shall rejoice 
hereafter. That sermon can never 
be forgotten. The time, the circum- 
stances, the speaker, the hearers, will 
fasten it on every memory in indelible 
imprint, and a strict rendering of the 
account of that hour will be required 
of us all! 

The speaker ceased ; and the spon- 
taneous cheer that came from the en- 
circling throng, and the renewed three 
times three that rang on the pleasant 
gale, showed that one and all, crew 
and company, would stand by our 
captain whilst there was a plank be- 
tween us and our unfathomed graves, 
or a single rag to flutter in the whirl- 
ing storms! There we were, on the 
boundless deep, alone with the circling 
sky and watery waste, but we could 
have wished those cheers to reach 
the homes, the firesides, of every re- 
lative and friend of all on board, that 
hoped for us, that prayed for us, in 
scenes hallowed to us, in sacred places 
far, far away! * * * * 

It would be wrong for me to write 
an account of the scenes of this day, 
without paying a proper tribute of 
praise to Captain Nathaniel Webber, 
and the other officers of the ship. 
Their calmness, inspired us with 
courage, their cool, collected, yet pos- 
itive orders gave proper direction to 
every effort, and this, and only this, 
seconded by the exertions of one of 
the most efficient crews that ever 
sailed out of port, saved the ship and 
the lives of over a hundred souls on 
board. We may congratulate the 
owners of the vessel in their choice 
of such a captain and officers. Under 
God we have reason to thank them 
for the preservation of our lives, and 
property. I doubt whether one ship 
ina hundred would have been saved 
under similar circumstances. Capt. 
Webber is a Christian, and he be- 
lieves in treating his men in a Chris- 
tian-like manner. There is no severi- 
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ty in his authority; every common 
sailor is made to feel himself a man 
because he is treated as aman. The 
sailors, composing the crew of the 
“Trade Wind,” love their Captain 
and officers, and yet there is no slack- 
ness of discipline ; every man of them 
worked on this trying occasion, as if 
he would rather die, than see his 
captain’s reputation sullied in the 
least, ever by the accidental loss of his 
ship, and what I say of their conduct 
this day is true of it through the whole 
voyage. It is a base slander upon the 
character of sailors to say that they 
cannot be governed without being 
kicked and cuffed about like dogs. 
Make a sailor feel that he is a man, 
and he will act likeaman; and I hes- 
tate not tosay that the gentlemanly, 
mild, yet decided course pursued by 
our Captain would secure on other 
ships the same strict discipline, which 
is carried out here. I have often 
heard the sailors say, since the day of 
the fire, that ifthey had had any other 
Captain but Captain Webber, the ship 
would have gone down, and they 
would have betaken themselves to 
their boats, But they loved their 
Captain as children love a father, and 
would die before he should suffer. 


——_+ 9 2—_____ 
Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the New 
York City Bible Society. 

( Continued.) 

“The facilities for placing these 
supplies in safe and efficient. hands, 
continue toincrease. Itis a pleasure 
to state, that the captains of this class 
of vessels manifest an almost uniform 
readiness to take them in charge, and 
to carry out the intentions of the So- 
ciety in regard to thera; while not a 
few give to the work their hearty per- 
sonal co-operation. The acknowledg- 
ments of the Society are also due to 
the many first and second officers of 
vessels, who, in numerous instances, 
have cordially assumed the burden of 
making the distributions. Upon ves- 
sels arriving, I receive the usual 
varied reports ; by far the greater por- 
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tion being favorable, and many very 
encouraging. In several instances, 
the reply is, ‘We had. not enough 
books; twice the quantity could have 
been distributed to advantage.’ On 
Liverpool packets, I often hear of por- 
tions of the passengers refusing to re- 
ceive the Testament, and occasionally 
of cases in which it is destroyed after 
being taken... This occurs, however, 
only among Irish Romanists, and not 
to any such extent as to afford a 
ground for discouragement. What 
is refused by one is taken gladly by 
another; the actual waste is small. 
Success among this class depends 
very much upon the carefulness and 
skill of the distributer.’ The fact, too, 
that the Testaments are American 
books, and their distributtion an Am- 
erican custom, often procures for them 
a favorable reception. The personal 
influence of the captain, also may be 
made very powerful for good. — A gift 
from him is a thing to be treasured 
up. Upon this latter point, Capt. 
—, of the Liverpool « packet 
, an amiable, fatherly man, 
gave me his opinion at length. - He 
states that he is accustomed to talk 
pleasantly with his passengers, to lend 
Testaments and tracts to individuals 
among them, allowing such as wish 
to keep, and so finds no difficulty in 
circulating his supplies. Last voy- 
age, he says, he had applications fer 
Testaments, after all had been given, 
from several Roman Catholies who 
offered to purchase ; and that the best 
he could do for them was tolend them 
the large ship’s Bible. Capt. 
states, that he writes the name in 
every Testament given. A copy so 
inscribed, with name of vessel, date, 
latitude and longitude, was seen on 
shore, by the Society’s Agent, among 
Irish emigrants, in the hands of a poor 
woman, who said she ‘ valued it more 
than a sovereign.’ 

* The mate of the ship , for 
years a coadjutor in this good work, 
affirms that the officers of the ship 
have a personal. interest in these dis- 
tributions, as they furnish occupation 
to the passengers, and thus keep them 
quiet. ‘They are generally in their 
best clothes on Sundays, and any 
thing to read, even an old newspaper, 
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is acceptable. Why, sir, on a bright 
Sunday afternoon I’ have seen thein 
strung along the side of the ship, from 
‘stem to stern; hundreds, with the 
tracts and Testaments in hand, read- 
Mig.” os 
cs On another Liverpool packet, the 


excellent first officer said he reserved . 


the Testaments till the last, promising 
them as rewards to those who would 
aid him in preserving order and clean- 
liness between decks. ‘Boys, I’ve 
got a book foreach of you who behave 
well.” These were Irish Romanists, 
it should be understood. He said the 
plan worked admirably. 

“Capt. Edwards, of the ship Aus- 
traha, of many years experience in 
the Liverpool trade, favours me with 
his opinion of these distributions, as 
follows :— 

“*As to the usefulness of these dis- 
tributions, I can say, in my experience, 
about one-halt of the Catholic passen- 
gers, asa general thing, accept the 
books, and-many carefully read them. 
Asto the good resulting from reading 
these books, I cannot answer; but I 
should consider it beneficial to con- 
tinue distributing them among that 
class of people. That the Lord will 
assist you in carrying on this great 
and good work, is the: prayer of your 
sincere friend and well-wisher,’” &c. 

“The Captain’s note encloses the 
unsolicited donation of ten dollars.” 

“On the Havre packet . Te. 

eived from the first officer a lively 
account of the distribution among the 
German passengers. ‘On, the second 
Sunday, when they had come to know 
the character of the books, they sur- 
rounded me in a crowd as soon as I 
appeared with the package. A regu- 
Jar distribution was out of the question. 
I had just to protect the books as well 
~as I could from the thronging hands, 
and allow this one or that one to take 
a Testament. or a tract, as seemed 
bestatthe moment. They made short 
work though.’ 

“On another Havre packet, the 
mate described an interesting distri- 
bution among German Jews, of whom 
there were some ninety on board, of 
the better class. Somuch intelligent 
desire for the New Testament was 


exhibited by these, (some offering 
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money for copies,) that he decided to 
give that portion of the passengers 
one-half of all the supplies, placing 
them in the hands of several of their 
leading men for equal division. This 
same gentleman, speaking of the dis- 
tribution upon another vessel, states 
that considerable bad feeling was 
caused by the competition among the 
German passengers to obtainthe Tes- 
taments. In attempting to discrimi- 
nate in the use of the small supply, 
he laid himself, open to the charge of 
partiality, and lost popularity in cer- 
tain quarters on this account Capt. 

— states that he gives the pre- 


ference in his distributions to ‘heads 


of families,’ notwithstanding the loud 
complaints of the younger persons. 

“On the ship . from Havre, 
a little parcel of Italian Testaments 
and publications was found useful for 
a party of Catholic emigrants from 
the Italian Canton of Ticino, in Switz- 
erland. 

“On the Antwerp packet a 
the excellent German mate speaks of 
the supply in the French language as 
being very acceptable to some thirty 
passengers of thatnation. As forthe 
Germans, who composed the bulk of 
the passengers, ‘ the relish,’ to use his 
words, ‘ they showed for the books is 
not to be believed without seeing. The 
free distribution is a wonder to them.’ 

“ Capt. , of the ship " 
from Rotterdam, states that he never 
saw greater eagerness than his Ger- 
man passengers exhibited for the Tes- 
taments. When all were distributed, 
several persons came with money in 
their hands, wishing to buy. These 
offers to purchase, I hear of not unfre- 
quently on board Havre and Antwerp 
packets ; they furnish the best eyi- 
dence that the books are valued. 

“ Of the usefulness of the Bibles in 
foreign languages, with which we 
have been in the habit of furnishing 
the cabins of packets trading to foreign 
ports, for the use of passengers, &c., 
I continue to hear the same good ac- 
counts as I have often before had oc- 
casion to chronicle. During the past 
month I have supplied, in this way, 
vessels running to Havana, Port-au- 
Prince, Carthagena, Vera Cruz, Rio 
Janeiro, La Rochelle, and others. 
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“Capt. W., of the barque 7 
regular trader to Sisal, Yucatan, 
speaks of the Spanish Bible and the 
other Spanish volumes in the cabin, 
as being almost all the while in the 
hands of some one from the shore. 

“ Another captain states that he 
locked up the ship’s Spanish Bible, to 
prevent its being carried off, as he 
feared it would be by persons whose 
repeated application for the gift of it 
he had refused. Another gives an 
account of a custom-house officer, 
who got hold of one of the Spanish 
Testaments, and read it tilllate in the 
night. ‘1 gave it to him, he says, 
‘and he carried it in his breast-pocket 
while discharging cargo: and in the 
intervals would take it out and read. 
He brought friends from the City for 
two other Testaments.’” 

“ July.—In March last, I fitted out 
an Italian merchant, going to reside 
at a considerable city in the interior 
of Venezuela, S.A., with a small sup- 
ply of Spanish publications for distri- 
bution there; he having already 
bought several copies of the Scrip- 
tures in various languages. On his 
return this month, he makes propos- 
als for the purchase at a cheap rate of 
a large number of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, for the same purpose. The 
American Bible Society have sup- 
plied him with five hundred copies in 
Spanish. 

“Tam frequently receiving interest- 
ing details of the distribution in foreign 
ports, of Testaments, &c., published 
in this way. In one case, Spanish 
books given to rude natives.on the 
Mexican coast, are stated to have been 
seen in the hands of children reading 
them aloud to groups after work hours. 
The remark was, ‘ The padres in your 
country must be very good to give 
away such books: our padres do no 
such thing for us! In another, the 
captain speaks of giving a French 
Testament to the town library, in a 
small settlement of that nation in the 
West Indies. It was received as an 
acceptable present, and the name of 
donor, &c, inscribed. In another case, 
the captain complains that through 
his distributing a package in a Spanish 
American port, his appearance became 
so associated with the giving of books, 
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that he ‘ could not go into the streets 
without having boys running after 
him, calling, Libro! libro!” 

“The excellent mate of a vessel 
trading to Para, speaks of visiting 
the shipping there, with tracts, &c., 
on Sunday mornings; and. especially 
of giving a number of Portuguese 
Testaments upon the barge shaped, 
canoes that bring down produce from 
the upper waters of the Amazon, 
manned mostly by Indians and_half- 
breeds, of whom a few have learned. 
to read Portuguese at the Catholic 
missions in the interior. Some of 
these books, ere this, doubtless, have 
been carried a thousand miles into the 
heart of the continent.” 

*June.—Upon the bark "i 
bound on a year’s cruise, on the east. 
coast of Africa, to trade at Mozam- 


- bique. Zanzibar, and other Portuguese 


and Mohammedan ports between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Persian, 
Gulf, found a good opportunity to send 
a supply of Scriptures and other re- 
ligious publications in Portuguese,, 
Arabic, &c., furnished by the proper 
Societies, for distribution on those re- 
mote shores. The captain promises to 
use his experience and acquaintance 
there, to find openings for further 
Bible distribution, and I have strong 
hopes that he willbe able to do so, 
through the mercantile agents of the 
house residing at each port. 

“The brig , bound to the 
western coast of Africa, carries some- 
what similar supplies, for use at the 
French and Portuguese settlements 
on the Guinea coast. 

“The captain of the brig . 
regular packet to Santa Martha, Ven- 
ezuela, speaks of having been visited 
by a party of Jadies and gentlemen, 
from the capitol, Bogota, five hundred 
miles in the interior, who had never 
before seen the ocean, or a sea-going 
vessel. The Spanish books in the 
cabin attracted their notice, and out of 
his supply he presented to each a 
Spanish Testament or tract, with 
great acceptance, : 

“On board the barque , justin 
from the Mediterranean, the captain 
related an interesting circumstance 
of an application which was made: to 
him when lying at one of the most 
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inaccessible (for Bible distribution) of } guese publications of the American 
the Italian ports, by a stranger, in the 3 T'ract Society, likewise intended for 
dress of a priest, who came on board, $ the instruction of the young priests. 
introducing himself, and asking for a 3 The captain states that the Bible is 
Bible. It must be in English, and a 3 gradually coming into demand there ; 
pocket edition, so that he might use it $ though as yet great indifference pre- 
the more safely. The captain gave him } vails. He brings occasionally orders 
his own, and refused to receive pay- ¢ for copies; generally those in hand- 
ment for it, though urgently pressed. ; some bindings, for presents. 
The next day the priest appeared “ An Italian, arriving as passenger 
with a present of rare and valuable } ona vessel of that nation, informed 
wine, which he insisted upon his ac- § me that he first became acquainted 
cepting. with the Bible and Protestant books 
“ Capt. S., of the barque , re- § in hisown language, by seeing them 
ports a successful distribution at a } in the cabin library of an American 
Spanish-American port, and returns } vessel in the Mediterranean. This 
$3 75 from sales of Spanish Bibles § vessel proved, on inquiry, to be the 
there. ‘Two were taken by the com- $ barque , fitted out by myself.” 
mandant, (the first officer of customs,) “On the French brig , found 
and the others by his subordinates. ¢ the ship’s Bible, presented by me some 
He brings orders for other copies. years since, in a state of good preser- 
“The first officer of the brig , } vation, and well thumbed; was also 
who for several voyages has taken } warmly greeted by a sailor, who re- 
small supplies of French publications, § minded me how he had bought a 
for use at a French port in the West : Bible of me then, and said that it was 
Indies, says that he has distributed } afavorite book with his wife at home. 
them to great advantage among the { Ona second visit which I made to 
‘negro bands who unload the cargo, ac- ; another French vessel, a sailor pro- 
cording as he finds one who can read. $ fessed to be greatly pleased with the 
When one of these men has done } Bible he had purchased, and said that 
something which he supposes puts the $ he ‘intended to bring up his children 
mate under obligation to him, the claim $ Protestants,’ and asked for books 
will often be put in thus, ‘Now $ which would enable him to do so.” 
Massa will give me a Testament.’ “Dec.—Upon the French brig 
Many who cannot read will make the , from St. Malo, a good deal of 
same request for children, who are § serious eagerness was shown by the 
going to school. crew to obtain the Scriptures. I sold 
“On board the brig four Bibles at half-price, and gave 
seven Testaments. 
“On board the Mexican brig 


»Teguiar 
packet toa Brazilian port, the captain 
states that most of the Portuguese 
Testaments, &c., (with several of 
which I have kept him supplied for 
occasiona] use among passengers,) 
were carried away by customhouse- 
officers for their families. Even the 


found great eagerness for the Bible, 


| 

| 

| but little money to purchase. The 
§ crew were of mixed blood, Indian and 
Spanish. One man laid his hand at 
once on the only three Spanish Bibles 
lettered Portuguese Bible belonging } I had with me, and proposed to pay 
to the cabin, was begged away from } their full price in segars, that being 
him by an old gentleman of respect- } the only circulating medium he could 
ability, who had two sons, priests in | command. I sold five volumes; and 
the Roman Catholic Church. The { by two subsequent visits increased 
plea advanced, ‘ that. in teaching the } the number to eight Bibles and fifteen 
people this was the very book they } Testaments, sold and given.” 

would need,” was too powerful to be 
resisted ; so he gave him the volume, 
T have furnished him with another to 
redeem it. At the request of the 
same person, the captain carries back 
two complete sets of all the Portu- 


———__> 


Temperance puts wood on the fire, 
flour in the barrel, intelligence in the 
brain, and spirit in the whole composi- 
tion of man. 


. 


NAVAL JOURNAL. 


From the Alia Californian. 


Remarkable Triumph of Science, 

The Sovereignu of tiie Seas, 

Since the arrival of the Magnificent 
Sovereign of the Seas in this harbor, 
one of the most interesting circum- 
stances has transpired, connected with 
her late passage, that has ever been 
recorded in the annals of voyages to 
this ocean. The incident is fraught 
with the deepest importance to the 
cause of science, and we hasten to lay 
the particulars before the public. 

The Sovereign of the Seas left 
New York on the 3rd day of August, 
and arrived in this port on the 15th 
day of November, her passage oc- 
cupying 103 days, two hours. A few 
weeks previous to her departure, her 
captain, I.. McKay, addressed a letter 
to Lieut, M. F. Maury, the well known 
astronomer at the Washington Obser- 
vatory, requesting copies of his fourth 
edition of his “Sailing Directions,” 
for use during the voyage. Capt. 
McKay received, shortly before sail- 
ing, the annexed letter in reply. 


This letter furnishes one of the * 


most remarkable instances of scienti- 
fic foresight and knowledge that has 
ever come in our possession. The 
astronomer in his studio at Washing- 
ton predicts from the observance of 
certain sailing directions, which he 
himself has resolved and laid down, 
the passage of a vessel bound on a 
voyage over 17,000 miles in length, 
and does not err, in his calculation of 
the time occupied, two hours ! 


Here is the letter: 


National Observatory, Washington, 
July 28, 1852. , 


Sir :—If you have not the charts 


and old sailing directions that accom- 
pany them, please call on my agent, 
George Manning, No. 142 Pearlstreet, 
and he will furnish you with them. 

I am driving through the press the 
4th edition of Sailing Directions. I 
hope to have the chapter on the route 
to California out in time for the Sove- 
reign of the Seas. If so I will send 
you them in the sheets, and yours will 
be the first vessel that takes them. 

If you get them, stick to them, and 
have average luck, I predict for youa 
passage of not over one hundred and 
three days 

Wishing you all the luck you can 
desire, 

Tam, very truly, &c., 


M. F. Mavry. 
Captain L. McKay, 
(Care of Messrs. Grinnell], Min- 
turn & Co.) New York. 


P. S.—For fear the new directions 
should not be out in time, do this :— 
Follow the old (third edition) as they 
are for doubling Cape Horn. After 
you get round, make as much west- 
ing, where the degrees are short, as 
the winds will conveniently allow, 
aiming to cross the parallel of 40 
south, between 100 and 105, the 
parallel of 30 about 110. Don’t fight 
head winds todo this.. Cross the line 
near 120 deg. west, which you will 
do, considering you have a clipper 
under your feet, on or before the 25th 
of October. You will hardly get the 
northeast trades south of 10 deg. 
north. Make a dve north course 
through the “doldrums,” and when 
you get the northeast trades, run 
along through them with topmast 
studding sails full, of course going no 
farther west than the winds drive you,. 
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taking care not to cross the parallel 
of 20 deg. north to the east of 125 
deg. west. 

When you lose the northeast trades, 
if you get a smart breeze, make east- 
ward, But if you have “ horse lati- 
tude” weather, make the best of your 
way due north until you get a good 
wind or find yourself in the variables, 
(westerly winds,) between 35 and 40 
deg. Then stick her away for port. 

Captain McKay “ crossed the line” 
fourteen hours behind the time speci- 
fied above. Lieut. Maury’s directions 
were fully observed and with what 
success it may be seen. His predic- 
tion was fully verified, and a glori- 
ous triumph achieved for American 
science. i ; 


Marine Disasters and Loss of 
Life on the Lakes in 1852. 


The. Buffalo Express contains a de- 
tailed statement. of marine disasters 
on the lakes during the past year, to- 
gether with the loss of life and prop- 
erty thereby occasioned, prepared by 


Capt. G. W, Rounds, Agent of the’ 


North Western Insurance Comp ny. 
The loss of property is some $260,- 
000 greater than inany previous year. 
Omitting the details, which occupy a 
column and a halfin said paper, closely 
printed, we subjoin the following : 
RECAPITULATION. 
Whole amount of loss by collisions . . $261,950 


Do. do. other casual- 
RIGS ihe Sofas nie feta pifey.9) bile 730,709 
The amouut of loss by steam yessels 638,620 
PIOEDO, do. sail do. 359,089 
Do, do, American 907,487 
Do, do, British do. 85,172 
Amt loss on L. Ontario by steam, $49,350 
Do, | do. do, sail, 29,589 78,939 
Do. do. L. Brie steam, 543,470 
Do, do. do. sail, 197,830 741,300 
Do, do. L. Huron steam, 16,000 
BP do, do. sail, 53.600 69,600 
0, do, L, Michlgan steam, 800 
0. do. do. sail, 78,020 78,820 
i, do. LL, Superior, steam, 24,000 24,000 


» Ofthe two hundred and twenty-nine 
disasters here detailed, seven occurred 
inthe month of April, nineteen in 
« May, Twenty-four in June, fifteen in 

July, sixteen in August, twenty-one 
‘in September, twenty-seven in Octo- 

ber, eighty-five in November, (55 in 

one gale of the 11th and 12th,) and 
fifteen in December. Six steamers, 
seven propellers, and thirty-five sail 


’ correctly how many went on board of 


vessels, have gone out of existence 
entirely. In many instances the 
amount of losses as above stated have 
been matters of estimate, as many 
must necessarily be; but much pains 
and care have been taken to procure, 
in each ease, the opinion of competent 
men who were most familiar with 
the circumstances. Regarding the 
loss of life by the steamer Atlantic, 
there are various opinions—her agents 
and proprietors contending it not to 
exceed one hundred fifty, while many 
who were somewhat familiar with the 
circumstances, set it as high as three 


. hundred, and some even higher. The. 


former I deem somewhat under the 
mark, and the latter much above. 
The agents can no doubt tell quite 
£ 
her, but no.one. can tell how, many 
were carried ashore from her by the 
propeller. G. W. ROUNDS. 
Burrato, Dec. 24th, 1852. 


Ship Building in New York for 185%, 


The following statistics show the 
extent of ship building at this port 
during the year 1852. Though the 
total tonnage launched is rather below 
that of last year than above it, it is 
greater than in any year previous to 
the last, and is indicative of-a state of 
prosperous commerce : 
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Showing that the total number of 
vessels at present on the stocks or 
aunched during the year, to be ninety 
seven, whose aggregate tonnage is 
73,615; and that of this amount 51,- 
339 has been launched, and that 21,- 
276 remains to be launched. The 
vessels above enumerated, may be 
classified as follows : 

CLASSIFICATION. 
Steam- Steamb’ts, Ships. Other sail 


ships. Ferry-b’ts,§c. vessels, 
Launched. .11* 30 10 18 
On the St’ks. 5 12 8 3 
16 42 i Ot 


*Including the caloric ship Ericsson. 

The following is an accurate com- 
parison with the four years imme- 
diately preceding: 

Total for the year ending— 


‘ Launched On Stocks. Ag. Tonnage. 
Tati, 1st. 1848. .36,649 15,710 52,359 
“ 1849. .38,085 23,890 61,965 
“& 1850. 52,225  _ 27,516 79,741 
& 4851. .65,521 15,240 80,761 
“ 1852. 68,048 - 22,576 75,624 
The fol) table shows the 
number of ce: classes of vessels 
launched duri e years mentioned : 
Ships. Steamships. 
1849. W 3 
1850. 18 14 
1851 22 nn 
1852. 10 ll 


The total number of steamships 
ever built at this port and launched, is 
fifty-nine.—[ Jour. Commerce. 


- 


FRENCH ARMY AND NAVY. 


The Kolner Zeitung gives the 
following as the statistics of the 
French Army and Navy: 


Wists @ 6 «0's be 6 0 6 


WME «Sivan cs ZWiadeley 6 (etd boos 000 - 
Artillerymen . 4), + sae se 36,000 
ERNIICCES <5 Seta Saas nes 10,000 
Foreign Legion and Africans . 12,000 

393,000 

Freer. Vessels of the line. .......-. 40 
Brigates “2. 4:0: «5.0.0.0 01d s'p+ 6s 50 
GCG 5a pec cee pie * 48 40 

weigs 27 tr, !. IT PePFAN. Get oe 50 
Transports.'...... Fil aw 9. pteiie 18 

Sailing Vessels. Js... 198 

Stream Navy. Frigates...) -ns.0- ye 10 


Corv’s of from 200 to 400 
horse-power 
Small Steamers 


Swed sid 


100 

The navy, both divisions, is manned 

by 1,872 officers and 27,000 gunners, 
marines, and sailors. 
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DEATHS AT U, S. HOSPITAL LAHAINA; 
During 1852. 


Reported by John B. Hall, Steward. 
Nathaniel Gamage, Bristol, Maine, 
Feb. 18. u 
Henry Mc’Dowel, St. Louis; Mis- 

souri, March 18. nen: | 
Jacob Jeanette. Western Is., March 
26. 
David A. Avery, April 4. . 
John Davis, April 15: i} 
John Devony, came from California 
onschr. William, July 6: ; 
John Antone, Western Is., Aug. 13. 
Jim Crow, Society Is.; came on ship 
J. Wells, Sept. 6, | 
Cook of Ship Lancaster, Oct. 25. _ 
John Evens, ship Eugene, Oct. 30. 
Frenchman, Ship Angelina, Nov. 14. 
Portuguese,from bark Oneda, Nov. a 
Chas. Stutsman; New York Co., N. 
Y., Nov. 26. aie et 
John Belforn, Aberdeen, Scotland, 
Dec. 10. a 
John Kendale, New York, Dec. 17. 


DISASTERS 


Brig Emily, Brett, from Havana, of 
and for Bath, was wrecked Feb. 15th, 
on Little Bahama Bank. 

Barque Alabama, Myers, of and 
from Baltimore Aug. 26, for San Fran- 
cisco, which put into Rio Janeiro for 
repairs, and sailed again Nov. 27, sank 
at sea about Jan. 2.; crew picked up 
by a Brazilian vessel ,and taken to St. 
Catharines. 

Ship Mazatlan, Macloon, of Bath, 
at this port from Liverpool, reports : 
Jan. 26th, picked up a boat containing 
the crew of the Jessie, of Shields, 
which foundered night 24th Jan. ; they 
were subsequently transferred’ to the 
ship Switzerland, from Charleston for 
Liverpool. 

Br. brig Sea Bird, of and from Pit- 
tou, for Boston, was totally lost re- 
cently, with her cargo, on the coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

Br. ship Symmetry, at San Fran- 
cisco, 29th Jan.; from Swansea, via 
Conception, Chile, reports that the 
Br. barque Josephine, from London 
for Oregon, fell in with the Br. barque 
Lyra, from Glasgow for San Fran- 
cisco, in a sinking condition; 12th 
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November; took from her the captain, 
crew, and 15 passengers, and brought 
them to Conception. 


Ship Brant, Moody, of St. John, 
N.B. on her passage from the Chincha 
Islands to Callao, bound to Hampton 
Roads, U.S., for orders, took fire 25th 
of January. The smoke coming up 
from the forward part of the ship, the 
fore hatch was removed, when the 
flames burst up. The crew took to 
the boats, saving nothing but what 
they stood in. 


Barque Perota, Gould, from Balti- 
‘more, at Rio Grande Dec. 2d, second 
day out from the Capes on the 17th 
Oct. fell in with the wreck of brig 
Abo, of Baltimore, and succeeded 
though blowing a gale at the time, in 
‘rescuing two men, the only survivors 
of her crew, one of whom died four 
days after. The other, the second 
mate, survived, and is still on board 
the Perota. 

Barque Kingston, Sterling, of and 
from Baltimore for Cape Town, C2G. 
H., went ashore at 3 a. m., Dec. 23d, 
during aS, E. gale on the S. W. side 
of Robbern Island, and became a total 
wreck. The mate, one seaman, the 
captain’s wife with two children, 
drowned. 

Schr. Champion, from Lewes, Del. 
for Philadelphia, with wrecked goods, 
sunk 18th inst., above Marcus Hook. 


Ship Charles, of Boston, Andrews, 
from Penang Jan. 16, for Batavia, 
was totally ‘lost on Bintang Point. 
Crew saved. 

The Bath Tribune states that the 
brig wrecked on the Little Bahama 
Bank, Feb. 15, was the Emily, Brett, 
from Havana, of and for Bath. 

Barque J. Patton, Jr., Morrill, at 
this port from Carthagena, reports Br. 
brig Miladon, sunk about 20 miles to 
windward of Carthagena. 

Ship Haidee, Chrstianson, hence 
for Mobile, was wrecked off Harbor 
Island, and went to pieces soon after 
she sttuck—crew saved. 

Ship Zenobia, at San Franc'sco 
15th Feb., from this port, was off Cape 
- Horn 30 days, with heavy gales, 
Oct. 10th, was boarded by a boat from 
the Spanish ship Perseverance, Capt. 
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Bathrice, from Cadiz for GS GARGS ne THe RRS.) lnstess HOades be dR 
had been run into by another ship, 
name unknown, the night previous, 
which carried away her stern and 
quarter, so as to compel th> captain 
and crew to leave her in a sinking 
condition. Capt. Burrows hove to 
and took off the remainder of the crew, 
22 in number. 


Brig Wildes, P. Walker, Edgecomb 
from Matanzas 10th Feb., of and for 
Providence, went ashore at 3. A.M. 
15th, during thick weather, on little 
Batama Bank, about six miles N. W. 
of Memory Rock, shortly: after filled 
and sank; crew wave 

Ship Elsinore; Hodgdon, hence for 
New-Orleans, went ashore 17th Feb., 
on Little Bahama Banks, and will be 
a total loss. 


Naptss, Feb. 26. 


The Am. barque Orono, Chase, 
with part of a cargo on board for Pa- 
lermo, to fill up for New York, was 
driven from her moorings off the mole 
yesterday, upon the breakwater, and 
became a total wreck. 

Nassau, N. P., March 3. 

We have now to advise of the to- 
tal loss of the Ship Elsinore, Hodgson, 
from New-York for New-Orleans, 
near Memory Rock. 

Brig Emily, of Bath, Brett, from 
Havana for Bath, got ashore on the 

30th Feb., near "Memory Rock, by 
the Elsinore. Captain and crew sav- 
ed, at the expense of two boats 
swamped and one man drowned. 

Brig Wildes P. Walker, of Provi- 
dence R. I., Edgecomb, from Matan- 
zas for Providence, got ashore about 
six miles from Memory Rock on the 
14th Feb.; vessel a total loss. 

Schr. B. F. Hanks, from Washing- 
ton N. C., for this port, was abandon- 
ed off Hatteras 28th Feb., having 
sprung aleak in the gale. The crew 
were taken into Washington by the 
Minnesota, When they left the 
Hanks, her forward deck was under 
water. 

Schr. Grand Turk, from New-Or- 
leans for this port, went ashore night 
27th Feb., near the Tavern House, 
New-Jersey, and is reported to be 
breaking up. 
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Brig Vandalia, Beard, from San } and crew,and landed them at Holmes’s 
Francisco for Columbia River, was ? Hole 17th, The vessel sunk in half 
wrecked on the bar, or at the entrance § an hour after leaving her. 


of the river, during the gale in which Schr Jane Henderson, of Port Eliz- 
the Merithew and Mindora were lost. ; abeth, from Philadelphia for this port, 
ioe bodies were washed ashore at } was fallen in with 14th March, off 
storla, one of which was recognized } Hereford Inlet, and the crew taken off 
as the captain. > by schr. Northern Light at Boston. 
Schr. Splendid went ashore morn- The J. H. was in a sinking condition, 
ing ‘A pees one mile South of the ? and sunk soon after. 
ades House. It is supposed that ; ‘The new clipper ship Golden Light, 
she struck on the Ledges South of | Winsor, from Boitcn oth Maxokes for 
Minot’s Ledge, during the night. All § San Francisco,was struck by lightning 
hands are thought to have perished. ~ 99d, and entirely consumed. The 
Brig Panama, from St. Domingo { crew and passengers (35 in all,) left 
for Boston, went ashore on Point Al. 3 the ship in five boats, two of which 
derton, in the snow storm of 4th and } were picked up five days after by 
5th March, and remains badly hogged, 3 ship Shand at Boston from Calcutta— 
with larboard side stove and rudder 3 the other two boats, containing fifteen 
unshipped. persons, are supposed to be lost. 


Schr. Splendid, Harrington, from Brig Sea Bird, from Arichat for 
Boston, of and for Norfolk, was the ; Boston, during a snow storm on the 
vessel lost 4th, on Scituate Beach, in > 10th March, struck on a rock off Great 
a snow storm next day after she left } Dover, and went to pieces. The 
port. All hands perished. captain, mate, and two seamen perish- 
ed. The remainder of the crew 


were washed ashore on a part of the 
deck, 


Key West advices to 22d March, 
by steamer Isabel, state that schr. E. 
G. Willard, from New-Orleans for 
Charleston, ran ashore on Long Is- 
land Key Bar 9th March, and bilged. 

Brig Cimbrus, from Philadelphia 
for New-Orleans, ran ashore on the 
16th March, on the Western Rocks, 
has bilged and partly broken up. 

Brig Palm (of Boston), Smith, from 
Matanzas for Boston, with colors set 
in distress, having sprung a leak 16th, 
was fallenin with 17th March, by 
brig Paulina, which laid by her until 
6 A. M., when, blowing fresh, and the 
leak increasing, took off the captain 
and crew, and a passenger. 


Schrs. Emeline Caroline, hence for 
Philadelphia, and the Abby, for the 
Eastward, in ballast, went ashore near 
Cape May, night 4th March, in a 
snow storm. The former vessel had 
on board the crew of schr. Patriot, 
which came in collision with the E. 
C. off Barnegat night before and sunk. 
The Abby bilged, and will be a total 
loss, 

Steamer R. B. Forbes, at Boston, 
6th March, from a cruise in Boston 
Bay, reports schr. Mary and Martha, 
of Robbinston, from Baltimore for 
Boston, ashore near the Third Cliff, 
Scituate, bilged, and her cargo had 
drifted along the shore. 

Schr. Philena, Willard, of and from 
Portland for this port, went ashore on 
Watch Hill Reef morning 11th 
March. Vessel and cargoa total loss. 


Schr. Atalanta, Pratt, of Somerset, 
from Ocracoke, N. C., for Newport or 
Fall River, went ashore opposite 
Sagg, six miles S. E. of Sag Harbor, 
11 March. The vessel went to pieces. 


NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


Tight at the Entrance of the 
New Harbor at Naples —The Nea- 
politian Government has given notice 

Schr. Northern Light, at Boston that, on the first of November last, a 
from Tangier, 14th March, fell in ; new small light was established at the 
with schr. Jane Henderson, of Port ; outer extremity of the Southern Pier, 
Elizabeth, from Philadelphia for New } which forms the Porto Militare at 
York, and took from her Capt.Ogden 3 Naples. Itisa fixed light, but varies 
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by flashes at intervals of three minutes. A wooden light-house has been 
It stands 36 feet above the mean level $ erected on the eastern extreme of the 
of the'sea, and is visible 10 miles in ¢ Bird Island in Algoa Bay, and since 
fine weather. : the 1st of December last has shown 
The light bears S. 2 E., magnetic, $ two white lights 18 feet apart, 
and 250 fathoms distant from the A fixed light was exhibited at Point 
Gran Faro, or principal Light, which § Isabel, Brazos St. Jago, on the 20th 
is placed on the elbow of the adjacent } day of March, at sunset, and thereafter 
pier of the Porto Mercantile, and ° lighted every evening at sunsetting, 
which revolves, with flashes every ? and extinguished at sunrise the fol- 
two minutes. Moreover the light } lowingday. The light bearing West 
bears S. by W. 1-2 W. 296 fathoms 3 and North, per compass, may be seen 
from the small Fixed Red Light ° from the deck of a steamer at the dis- 
standing on the end of the Mercantile ¢ tance of 11 nautical miles from the 
Piet.) bar, and may be safely approached, 
The entrance of the Porto Militare $ on that course, until in eight fathoms 
faces the E.N.E, and lies between > water. It may be. seen inany direc- 
the two last mentioned lights and the ¢ tion to the seaward, at the distance of 
new one, and is about 220 fathoms } 15 nautical miles from Point Isabel, 
wide; to enter, therefore, by night, 3 but intervening land renders it neces- 
keep the new light on the port, or left ; sary to be cautions in running for the 
side, and not ata less distance than 3 light. A beacon light, intended to 
20 fathoms, in order to avoid the shal- ; mark the entrance of the harbor, will 
low that projects from the pier head 3 also be ‘exhibited at the Southern 
to the eastward; and when the light 3 point of Padre Island, which may be 
bears W. 1-2.S., the vessel should § seen at the distance of ten miles, in 
promptly haul in to the westward. clear weather, from the bar. The 
Whereas to enter the Porto Mer- } tower of the light-house js painted 
cantile, a vessel must keep the two $ white, with a black lanternand dome. 
‘bright lights to the westward, and § The beacon is a moveable frame- 
ste°r so_as to be able to haul round $ work structure, painted black, and 
the Red Light into the harbor; where $ plainly discernable by day. The 
she should be prepared to anchor light-house is in Jat. 26° 07 N. lon. 
very quickly on account ofits narrow } 97° 16 W. The beacon is in lat. 26° 
entrance. os hy as 12 W. By order of 
Newport, R. I, Feb. 26th, 1853.— 3 the Light-House Board, 
A fy ee painted straw color, } (Signed) MONTGOMERY HUNT, 
with Ledyard in black letters on each U.S.N 
quarter, has been this day moored off 
Brenton’s reef, showing at night two 
plain white lights, one forty-seven 
feet above the sea, the other thirty- 
seven feet—the higher light forward. 
The vessel lies in thirteen fathoms 
water, at the intersection of the follow- 


Inspector of the 9th Dist. 


MISSING VESSELS. 


Herm. brig Hermosa Purram, Star- 
buck, which sailed from Acapulco 
for Payta on the 19th July, last, has 
not been heard of since. 


ul 
Killed by a Whale. 


A letter from Callao, dated Jan. 11, 
states that Capt. James L. Nye, of the 
whaling barque Andrews, of New 
Bedford, and two of his boat’s crew, 
were killed by a whale on the 29th of 
December last.. In- consequence of 
this disaster, the vessel was’ obliged 
to leave the whaling ground, and ar- 
rived at Callao, Jan. 7. 


ing compass bearings, viz. :— 
Port Judith Light-House, 8.W.} W. 
Beaver ‘Vail, . do N.W. 
Castle Hill Point, N. by E. 
The lights of this vessel will be 
lighted from this date at sunset and 
extinguished at sunrise, and her fog- 
bell will be tolled in thick weather. 
SIMON FRASER BLUNT, 
Lieut. U.S.N., 
Inspector of Lights, &c., Third Dis- 
‘ict. 


Gahin Buys Locker. 


Vas CABLY BOT. 


It was a dark and stormy even‘ng 
in November, when a large vessel was 
driven on some dangerous rocks, 
near the Lands’ End Cornwall. No 
help could be given from the shore; 
for the waves ran so high, that a boat 
could not venture out. The few peo- 
ple who lived near were on the cliffs ; 
having heard the guns that, in any 
danger, are fired from a vessel as a 
signal for help. This help it pleased 
God to deny these poor sailors; the 
guns were heard no more, and the 
vessel went to pieces on the rocks. 
Those who were in her were thus 
called out of the world at an hour’s 
warning, whether they were fit to die 
or not. 

The storm lasted all night; but the 
next day the sun shone upon the 
beautiful blue sea, and it looked almost 
as calm and smooth as the clouds 
aboveit. Some fishermen were leav- 
ing thé shore in their boat, to earn 
their daily living, As they got near 
the rocks where the vessel had gone 
to pieces the night before, they picked 
up some parts of the wreck that were 
floating about. 

‘Look!’ said one of them; ‘ what 
is that upon the shag-rock—it cannot 
be a man!—let us pull nearer !’ 


t 


As they got closer to the rock, they 
found, to their surprise, that a boy was 
kneeling on the highest part of the 
rock, but seemed not able to move. 
They quickly got to him, but feared 
that he was dead. He was almost 
stiff with the cold and wet; but when 
they moved him he groaned faintly ; 
and they lifted him into the boat, and 
pulled as fast as they could to the 
shore. Many people were: there, 
picking up pieces of the wreck ; seve- 
ral bodies of the poor seamen_ had 
been washed ashore, and were lying 
covered with a sail, until they could 
be taken fo the churchyard, and laid 
in the grave so few had thought they 
should lie in for many a long year. 
The people gave every help to the 
fishermen, and the boy was soon 
placed in a warm bed in one of the 
cottages ; the doctor was riding alon 
the shore to look at the wreck, arid 
thus could soon give assistance. 

After some time, the poor boy could 
tell them, that he had been religiously 
brought up, and bound apprentice to 
the sea, as a cabin boy—that he had 
neither father, mother, nor friend in 
this world. ‘But, said he ‘God is 
my friend, and has always been so. 


I prayed to Him last night, when the 


sailors were drinking and sw. sTing 
and the captain was ill in his berth—I 
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prayed to him who has always been 
my comfort, to spare my life; and he 
did spare my life for I found myself this 
morning on the top of that high rock, 
where the waves could not then reach 
me, though they carried me there 
and left me. I prayed to him again, and 
He sent these good men to my help.’ 

The poor boy was so weak that he 
now fell back on the pillow, and could 
say no more. His words made a 
deep impression upon those who were 
standing around the bed, and who 
thought little about God or the means 
of grace, that always had been in their 
power, From that time, many began 
to think that they had souls to be 
saved, as well as bodies to be taken 
care of. 

The cabin boy got, in a few days, 
strong again: and, as the people were 
too poor to do anything more for him, 
he thanked them for their great kind- 
ness, and wished he had it in his power 
to repay them. The doctor gave him 
a letter to the captain of a vessel at 
Falmouth, and‘a small sum of money 
was raised for him in the next village. 
The clergyman was the means of 
getting hima jacket, shoes, and hat, 
as he had lost everything belonging 
to him except his shirt and trousers: 
he also gave hima good dinner, and 
assured him that if he kept religious 
feelings and principles it had pleased 
God to bless him with, he would not 
fail to be happy in this life, and in that 
which istocome. 

The cabin-boy then went on his 
way, and ina few months was almost 
forgotton by his kind friends the fish- 
ermen. He did not, however forget 
them. Many years afterwards, a tall, 
fine-looking seaman came to the fish- 
erman’s cottage, and asked leave to 
rest. An old, gray-headed man was 
sitting in the corner, reading the Bible; 
he took off his spectacles, and said :— 

‘You are kindly welcome, sir: my 
good woman will be home directly, 
and will give you some cider, and 
bread and cheese.’ The sailor looked 
around the cottage. ‘You do not 
seem to know me, my kind friend; 
but I well recollect this room, which 
is not altered as much as we are. [ 
am the poor cabin-boy, whose life, 
through God’s mercy, you were the 
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means of saving; and I am come to 
thank you, and I hope you will let me 
now be a little help to you.’ 

The old man looked surprised. ‘I 
do not, indeed, recollect you, sir,’ said 
he, ‘but I have never forgotten the 
precious words spoken by the poor 
cabin-boy while lying on my _ bed. 
From that moment I felt that I had 
been too long in the world to be car- 
ing only for the things in it. My 
good wife was of the same way of 
thinking. We could, happily, both 
read, and were not without a Bible; 
we read together, and talked. Our 
good clergyman helped to make us 
feel that God would be our friend as 
well as the poor cabin-boy’s, if we 
would try to make him so; and from 
that time, we have lived in peace and 
content that we never knew before. 
If you are, sir, that poor cabin-boy, 
you can never be any better help. to 
us than you have been.’ 

‘My kind old friend, said the sailor 
‘your words give me great pleasure, 
but you must let me beg that you 
will accept this trifle-—and he put 
asmall canvass bag before the old 
man, with five pounds in it— keep it 
for atime of need.’ 

The old mandid not well like to 
take the money, but he saw that the 
sailor had set his heart upon it, and 
so he would not refuse. ‘I will take 
your offer,’ said the sailor, ‘of some- 
thing to eat and drink; and here is 
your good woman, I see, just coming 
in. Why, she is as brisk as ever!’ 

The old woman was as much sur- 
prised and pleased as her husband had 
been, and they had a comfortable meal 
together. 

The seaman, before he took leave, 
told them that from the time he had 
left their cottage, God had raised him 
up friends; he had got on well in the 
world, as the good clergyman had 
told him he would do. The doctor’s 
letter had been well received by the 
Captain of the vessel, who entered 
him again as cabin-boy. ‘Iam now 
steward of a large ship,’ said he; 
‘my trust is still where it ever has 
been, since I can remember the good 
lessons of my youth; my Heavenly 
Father is my friend, and my Bible is 
my greatest worldly comfort.’ 


Pew York, May, 1853, 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

The Twenty Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society will be held in the Metropoli- 
tan Hall, Broadway, New York, on 
Monday evening the 9th inst., at half- 
past 7 o’clock. 

The exercises, we doubt not, will 
be deeply interesting, and will furnish 
new incentives for renewed energy 
in the work of gathering the harvest 
of the sea. 


o+—___ 


HAVRE CHAPLAINCY. 
Havre, March 14th, 1853. 


The following from my Journal 
may be acceptable :-— 


Feb. Ist. Visited thirteen English 
brigs, distributed tracts to all on 
board ; conversed with but few, as all 
were too busy to listen—went on 
board the Cambria now sailing be- 
tween Liverpool and Havre. Officers 
and crew promised to attend church. 

Saturday 2nd. Visited the Hospital, 
conversed with the sick, especially 
with one who is somewhat serious. 
Also went on board seven American 
vessels. On the C——, two mates, 
annoyed by the conduct of a French 
officer, in a ship alongside, were pour- 
ing out their gall in language the 
most profane, but which he to whom 
it was directed, did not understand. 
Not knowing me, the first mate turned 


to me saying, “ Do you speak French, 
sir?” I can say afew words. “ Well, 
then, will you tell that Frenchman to 
haul up his anchor or turn his ship 
so as not to break into our rail ?” clos- 
ing his demand with an oath and a 
threat, which I did not feel called on 
totranslate. Iexplained tothe French 
officer the trouble of the American 
mates, when he very politely assured 
me he would do all in his power to 
prevent any injury, and that he had 
given orders already, which were 
being executed as fast as circumstan- 
ces would permit. When the affair 
was settled, I turned to the mate and 
said, “ Now sir, you have had your 
turn, and swore pretty loudly, I will 
tell you who I am, and give youa 
little advice.” “I suspected you were 
the minister,” said he, “ before you 
finished talking with the Frenchman ; 
really I’m ashamed—I hope you will 
pardon me; you know we are often 
troubled here, and sailors will swear”. 
I reminded him of the eye above him, 
and the ear that heard his oaths, gave 
him a sermon, and bade him good-bye. 

Sabbath 8rd. Had a larger congre- 
gation than usual. The officers and 
men of the Cambria came true to their 
promise. Would I could report the 
same of our American seamen. 

Monday 4th. Read, wrote, visited 
the sick and buried the dead. 
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Friday 8th. Visited sick and afflict- 
ed families, also, a poor man dying of 


consumption. He flatters himself 
that he is getting better. He assents 
to all I say about Christianity, and 
yet evidently feels nothing. 

Saturday 9th. A terrible catastro- 
phe on board the G The mate 
partly inflamed by drink and enraged 
by some want of respect on the part 
of a sailor, had beaten one of the men 
and conducted with an overbearing 
air towards others, when the whole 
crew eame aft to demand justice, and 
perhaps to attack him. He seized a 
handspike and aimed a blow at one of 
the men, when a tailor well known in 
the port, just stepping on deck, rushed 
between the mate and crew in order 
to puta stop tothe fight, when the 
handspike of the former fell upon his 
head, depriving him of life in a mo- 
ment. The mate was immediately 
put in prison ; but although he ac- 
knowledged his intention to kill the 
sailor, he was discharged without 
punishment. The captain had ordered 
him beforehand, not to strike the men 
in port; but he had already knocked 
down one sailor, and a friend, who 
attempted to check him before the 
fatal catastrophe, If his crime had 
been half as great, he would have 
been doomed perhaps to a year’s im- 
prisonment. Justice here is a strange 
goddess, 

Friday 15th. Buried another child 
of Mr. P——., this is the third of the 
family within two weeks. Oh that 
the ca'l may teach the Father’s heart. 

Sunday 17th, Preached on the im- 
portance of public worship. A good 
attendance—many present who usual- 
ly spend the Sabbath in pleasure or 
business, May the word awake them. 

Friday 22. Visited ships—convers- 
ed with a few mates—called at the 
Hospital. Buried a sailor, 

March Ist. The past week filled 
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up by usual duties. Visited by a 
young man who wished to converse 
with me about religion. Found him 
under deep conviction. Thinks him- 
self the vilestsinner. Is endeavoring 
to make himself right without sub- 
mitting to Christ. 

Wednesday 8th. Received a kind 
note from Governor Fairbanks of 
Vermont, who is in Paris, to visit him 
there. 

9th and 10th. Spent with Mr. F. 
introducing him to several Christian 
friends. It was greatly refreshing to 
meet him and his family. He is the 
same humble, benevolent man that he 
was in humbler’days. His repeated 
generosity and kindness-deserve of 
me the most grateful acknowledge- 
ments, Would I could have such a 
man to stand by me here. 

March 12. On my return from 
Paris I found all the dear members of 
my family well. A letter from our 
friend Capt. B., Liverpool, expressing 
the greatest friendship anda desire in 
our prayers. May he find happiness 
and eternal life in Christ. 

Called on Mr. P., who appears 
rather feeble. Prayed withhim. He 
seems to be trusting in Christ, Vis- 
ited the Hospital where I found two 
sailors reading the Bible, and resolved 
to aid each other in seeking eternal 
life. They are deeply impressed. In- 
deed I have great reason for thankful- 
ness at the tokens of spiritual interest 
in a few. 

Sunday 13th. Before service visited 
Hospital again—also’ some boarding 
houses, was enabled to induce only 
one sailor to accompany me to church. 
Greater number than usual present in 
the evening. Many American Cap- 
tains and their wives, also some Eng- 
lish masters and crews. 

Yours truly, 
E. E. ADAMS, Chaplain. 
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Correspondence of the Seilor’s Magazine, 
Ar Sea, Surp “ SOVEREIGN OF THE SEAS.”’ 
Dec. 28th, 1852. 

Dear Sir,—It was the morning 
of the 22nd inst., old “ Forefather’s 
day, that our good ship left her moor- 
ings, in charge of a steam-tug, to leave 
the port of San Francisco, for the 
Sandwich Islands, having on board 
some 35 hands, and about 30 passen- 
gers, and among other freight a num- 
ber of wild animals. In beating out, 
the steamer having been previously 
dismissed by the pilot, she missed 
stays, and narrowly escaped being 
wrecked under the Presidio, getting 
partially aground near where lay the 
wreck of the “ Samoset” until the last 
gale. We nearly despaired of the 
ship, and of our voyage. But skill 
and energy triumphed, and she was 
got offand placed ina tolerably secure 
anchorage, just in time to escape a 
heavy blow that night which would 
have made her a total loss. We got 
safely to sea the next P. M., drifting 
down with the tide, under our mizen- 
topsail, meeting on hier way in, one of 
the beautiful clippers, so many of 
which this California trade has called 
into existence. One stretch north- 
ward, enabled us on the starboard tack 
to clear the land, and make a bold 
start to the southward. Every day 
and night since, has been tempestuous, 
with the wind chiefly in the S. west, 
or nearly ahead—and we passengers 
have been trembling and groaning, 
while the men and boys haye seen 
plenty of hard work, for acrew of 80 
men would have been little enough 
for a heavy-sparred ship of 3000 tons. 
She is a noble vessel, and it must be 
a, heayy sea indeed that her sharp prow 
will not cleave with a clean furrow, 
as she drives on at a steady pace of 
16 knots, hugging the wind, close- 
hauled, and under reefed top-sails. I 


yer, if he gains his suit. 


have seen her going much faster. In 
reefing in a squall, the other night, 


- it became necessary to let her fall off 


before the wind, and they said she was 
making full 20 knots, The log was 
not thrown, but I believe it to be the 
case, for she seemed literally flying 
through the foam, which swept past 
like the drift of a hurricane. We 
hope for a short passage, though this 
pertinacious hgad wind looks unprom- 
ising. — 

The kind, hearty deportment of our 
worthy Captain McKay and his offi- 
cers towards each other and the men 
is in pleasant contrast to the state of 
things seen on some other ships. 
They brought out a fine crew of 100. 
men ; no trouble occurred on the pas- 
sage, though topmasts were lost and 
replaced at sea ina passage of 103 
days, and it was not until two or three 
days after their arrival at San Fran- 
cisco, that the crew could be induced 
to leave the ship. Those who go 
there, know how customary itis for 
crews tu leave the ship in a body 
sometimes before her sails are fairly 
furled, as did our own. This leads 
naturally to much pitiable litigation 
about wages, Captains pleading very 
justly a breach of contract in not stay- 
ing in the ship, and the men wanting, 
some pay for their several months 
hard work. Let every man have a 
full understanding whether he is to 
leave at San Francisco, or to contirue 
on, and then honestly and manfully 
fulfil his contract, and not sue his 
Captain for his wages, to be cheated 
out of them by some unprincipled law- 
Nothing 
can justify breaking a contract, save 
such ill-usage as may give ground to 
elaim a discharge. Strict honesty 
always. “Blessed is the man who 
sweareth to his own hurt, and chang- 
eth not.” 
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Our ship was honored to-day by a 
birth, the lady of Capt. J. A. Grant, 
ofason. Enquiries are already made 
after the health of “ young Sovereign 
of the Seas” and his youthful mother, 
who is doing well “as could be ex- 
pected.” 

Thursday, January 6th, 1853.— 
The little stranger has been a brief 
visitor among us. The spirit fled this 
morning, and the little body sunk in 
the cold waters before eight o’clock, 
crew and passengers standing decor- 
ously around as I read the burial ser- 
vice. ‘The main-yard was braced up, 
and on we went, as before, save a ten- 
der spot in the hearts of the parents. 
May they never forget a little one 
beckoning them upward to the Sa- 
viour’s side. 

Of our voyage we have but a poor 
story totell. Until Monday, the 12th 
day out, we buffeted it stoutly with 
heavy adverse gales, when we found 
ourselves 145° W.and 34° N.—time 
to get to the southward, at any rate, 
In doing so we have made consider- 
able easting. To-day, are 27° N. and 
143° W. We are enjoying the “ dol- 
drums” rather tedious, yet a relief to 
land-folks sick and tired of constant 
tossing, and cold and rain—no less so 
me thinks, to our wearied crew. 
The poor boys, of whom there are a 
good many, have looked quite down 
spirited sometimes. Let them per- 
severe, and ake courage, and steer 
clear of sin, and after all their hard- 
ships, not fail of securing a good berth 
in the life to come, if not in this. 

Friday 14, Here we are yet, work- 
ing along 50 or 60 miles a day with 
calms or transient, breezes. We 
might make this voyage fifty times, 
and not have such “luck.” No won- 
derif some of us are quite impatient, 
and all pretty tired of the voyage. 
One might be almost excused a little 
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impatience, when becalmed for days 
almost in sight of his native land, and 
anticipating a meeting with parents, 
after a separation of thirteen years. 

Some of our passengers, I regret 
to say have beguiled the tedious hours 
with gambling, carried so far as 
to require for decency’s sake, the 
captain’s interference, much to their 
dissatisfaction, vented in grievous 
growling. It may astonish them that 
they “ can’t do as they please,” but it 
is gratifying to lovers of good morals 
that restraints do exist evenin the far 
Pacific. 

To-night we are gliding quietly 
along, about seven knots in the clear 
moonlight, and hope in the morning 
to see the rough mountain tops peep- 
ing above the horizon. But we dare 
not hope too sanguinely, nor will we 
murmur at a little delay from the 
same Good Hand that has guided us 
so far, and in so much safety. 


Honolulu, Tuesday, Jan. 18, 1853. 

Dear Str,—We landed Sabbath 
morning, taking quarters with Bro. 
Damon—found all well. I was ab- 
sent yesterday at Ewa, making some 
hearts glad, and have but a moment 
this morning to close my letter. I 
hope to be at my post in a couple of 
weeks, but will write in full by the 
next mail. We both desire an especial 
remembrance to you all and in your 
prayers and thanksgivings. 

Most truly and respet’y. yours, 

8. E. BISHOP. 


al -_—_ OH! 


ANGER. 


Anger is the most impotent passion 
that influences the mind of man; it 
effects nothing it undertakes, and hurts 
the man who is possessed by it more 
than the object against which it is 
directed. Clarendon. 


- 
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DEATHS IN THE SEAMEN’S RETREAT. 
“ January—Marcn, 1853. 


John Waterson, . 34.99 
Thos. Pluras, . ~ oo 
Luigi Moro, . . ve & «23 
- Tsaiah Clark, cold. o. . 26 
Johannes Gensen, : Sdwsh a oO 
BOnn Hal ts ewer ce ka +, 88 
John Domingo, col’d., 0) 
Charles Halley, : - 30 
Lg A Heintay.4ie sk. 433 
John Ardew,. . . .. . 46 
John Williams, . . . . aos) 
William Tobin, a, 
James Fitzsimmons, . 34 
Ole Emerson, . . ead. 
Cornelius Hart, . . 22 
William Ray,. . . 28 
Augustus Gerard, ad 
William Murray, . . 2. . . 23 
James Clark. 0s6 4) «gh g-44 
William Brown, . . 38 
William Robinson,. . . . . 35 
John. Willams, +s heds. odita. 4.239 
John Francis, . ey aboneees oT 
Wm. R. Cunningham, . . 26 
John 8. Cameron, 5 . 28 
James Robinson,. . . . 27 
Geo. Shuart, col’d.,. . 23 
Vistug Gerit,. . wie. 29 
Warren Blewford, col'd., ee 19 
Henry Matthews,,. . . ... 8l 
John Dailey, . ... ; . 50 
Joseph Andrews, . 46 


April. 2, 1853. 


Account of Roney, 


From March 15th, to April 15th, 1853. 


Directors for Life by the Payment 
of Fifty Dollars. 


Rey. Andrew pea of 
Thompson, Ct. by C. B. 
Rogers, Norwich, Ct. 

Rev. A. S. Porter. by Refd. 
Dutch Ch., Williamsburg, 
INtAY s (balance.) 6 00 

William Ballard, New York. 50 00 


Members for Life, by the Payment 
of Twenty Dollars. 


Rev. Urban Hitchcock, Ware 
Village, Mass., (amt. pre- 
viously rec'd.) 


50 00 


> 


; Miss E. M. Wyckoff, Brooklyn, 


Scotland,.:. ... 


Wgollands. capac sss ce 7. 


WANMALIA, 5. Po ug cae po sored Lk S> 
NDAs G6 outage SMM 
GBOMgN Va: og et ae ah i als 


HSIORRETSOY scr heute tate, cay 


Africa, . lage «93, 
France,’ .-° aivrhigenth Feb:i6. 
BRECMIEN, * 6 Hrs cal canh ostt's Se te 
BPANICOS cca icc ye, ean? wee Ue 
LN ea ees eerie 2° (08 
LUCA G2 ee aC S90 
Geelerid,: 7 is. ia uts cma Oe 
INORWEY ou 5 cag ct? 87) shee DO 


A) 2 Sa STS 2 ARI a a 
PRGA, is be ake, sap Me trade 
MAGE; +0) se iss oo E ae 
England,. . . . 
Rhode Island, . . .. 

ae 3 eet ee 


New Hrurasvick, Se aces 
Germany. 3 AF 2h, aide 
Portugal,. . ons Se 
Newfoundland, . st te Oe BL 
CHUANG eh Sando oly kate ls 
Germany, of eo ote the tyrsa de 
Blew Youle 05 sar od. 4a SOgEA, 
Folland; ots. senners. tot opat ial. 
(rn pe ake 
NOE WAY guy sity sis, ceo ateu teed 
Trelands eo ct. a hea airs 
Virginia, ce eed. 


D. E. FRAMBES, Chatslain: 


N. Y. by her father, (amt. 
ack. below.) 

Capt. Jesse Dyer, of Brewer, 
Me., by his wife. 

Capt. Thomas B. Vermilye, by 
a member of Ref. Dutch Ch, 
Stapleton, Staten Island 
N. ¥3 25 

George W. Bowers, Brooklyn, 

N. Y., by his father, (amt. 
ack. below.) 

D. H. Sterling, by First Cong]. 


30 


Soc’y., Bridgeport, Ct. 23 
Mrs. Ellen Porter, do dodo. 23 
N. Eugene Wordin, Bridge- 

23 


port, by his father. 
John W. Hinks, do, (in part.) 5 
Jasper Corning, Jr. New York, 

by his grandfather. 20 
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Miss Clotilda Hoyt, 3 Daten ' N. H. 17 45 
Union Society, Madison, Ct. 1'7 BO | ret Meth ae Ch., Rindge, 
Mrs. Abigail Tibbals, do do. 17 50 3 00 
Rev. Humphrey Moore, D. D., as Canal Soc’y., Cornish, 
by Ladies Seam. Friend : N. H. 4°18 
Soc’y. Milford, N. H. 20 00 « Rev. B.R. Allen’s Cong. : 
Mrs. Leonard. Chase, do do. 20 00 South Berwick, Me. 22 00 
Mrs, Frederick Crosby, do do. 20 00 
Mrs. D. S. Burnham, do do. 20 00 $1,110 76 
Donations. Donations to the new Sailors Home 
From Pres. Ch, Harlem, N.Y. 40 58 § Boston. For fitting up Rooms. 
«J. P. Williston, North- Friends in Uxbridge. 4 31 
pe eet Mss. 30 00 % Ladies Circle of Industry, 
“ Josiah Foster, South- Phillipston, bedding and = 20 00 
ampton, N. Y. 5 00 3 Old South Ch., Boston, bed- 
«“ Cong]. Ch., Clinton-Av, ding and 31 00 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 92 85 : 
“ Third Pres. Ch., Brook- Legacies. 
« Moe Harvey Riso Bact 48 42 ¢ On account of late Elizabeth 


gor, Me. i 
~*~ Congl.Soc,Hampden Me. 5 69 
“ Refd. Dutch Ch., Mar- 


bletown, N. Y. 16 72 
“ Pres. Ch., Flemington, 
N. J. (balance.) 25 00 


“ Jndividuals in Congl. 
Soc., Bridge-st. Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 4 00 

“ North Ref. Dutch Ch., 
N. Y. 


100 29 

“ Refd. Dutch Ch., Flat- 
bush, N. Y. 42 85 

“ Cong’l. Society Shef- 
field Mss. 17 00 

* South Pres. Ch. Clinton 
street Brooklyn. 191 50 

“  Congl. Soc., Townshend 
Vt. 7 48 

_ “ Mary Sherwood, Bridge- 
port, Ct. 1 00 


“ Congl. Soe, Waitsfield Vt. 4 00 
“ Mrs. Goveneur Morris 
Wilkins, Westchester, 


Nia, 25 00 
“« J. T. Howard, West 
Charlestown Vt. 5 00 
* Congl. Ch. and Soo’y., 
Branford Ct. 14 75 
First Cong]. Soc., Cum- 
mington, Mss. 4 00 


“ Miss Abby Bedient and 
her Sunday School 
Class, Trumbull, Ct. 1 60 

“ Congl. Soc’y., Temple, 
N. H 


Conel. Society, Rindge, 


* 


Waldo, of Worcester, Mss. 500 00 
Sailor’s Home New York. 


Miss Abby Bedient and her 
Sunday School Class, Trum- 
bull, Ct., 2 pr. sheets, 2 pr. 
pillow cases, 


Moneys received by T. D. Quincy, 
Treasurer of Boston Seamen's 
Friend Society. 


From Cong]. Ch. in Cumming- 


ton Village. 7 86 
“ Orthodox Central Cong. 
Ch., in Dracut, venk 


« First Congl. Ch., Lynn. 64 00 


“ Ch. in North Hadley. 13 00 
“ Cong]. Church in Stock- 
bridge. 41 00 


$40 to ‘constitute John H. 
Strong and John C. Mel- 
len, Life Members. 
“ Cong!.Ch.in Wrentham. 15 50 
* Ch. and Soe. in Hatfield. 93 65 
“ Ch. and Soe. in Franklin. 57 76 
“« Evangelical Church and 
Soc’y., Grafton. 
To constitute Joel W. Fay 
and Otis ey Life 


40 00 


Members. 
« Friend in Boston. 5. 00 
«Shepherd Congl. Soc’y., 
Cambridge. 63 15 
“ Salem Street Church, 
Worcester. 16 28 
$442 91 


